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For the Companion. 


DAN COLBY’S REVENGE ; 


stand on her legs, ‘taint much account what she 
likes an’ what she don’t like.’’ 


**Please don’t talk like that!’’ exclaimed the| dead; all we done we done, and all we aint done | 


| boy. ‘I will get the meals, and wash the dishes, 


A Tale of Seventy Years Ago. 
By the Author of “‘Dollikins and the Miser.” 
IN THREE CHAPTERS.—CHAP. I. 


When little Dan Colby was left an orphan he 
was handed over by the town to Farmer Dutton 
“to work for his keep.’’ He soon found that 
those five words meant, in his case, a great deal 
of work and very little keep. 

The day after his mother’s funeral, one of the 
selectmen of the town put him into his 
wagon and took him to the Dutton farm. 


and she needn’t come.”” 

‘“‘She may as well come before I’m in my grave 
as after.”’ 

“Don’t you think you are going to get well, 
Mis’ Dutton ?”’ he inquired, timidly. 

*““Well,’’ she said, with a heavy sigh, “‘if one of 
Abel’s critters had given out, he’d know it quick 
enough. Aint I fell by the road? and yet he 


| “No, no, Dan,”’ interrupted the farmer, with a 
| Nervous twitching of his lips and eyelids, ‘‘she’s 


we aint done, and there’s the end on it. She was 
la small woman, but I thought she was tough. 
| Taint the biggest ox that can draw the most. 
| That’s what she’s often said—well, there wa’n’t a 
lazy bone in her body, I'll say that for her!’’ and 
| this touching eulogy the widower repeated many 
times after the grass was green on Nancy Dutton’s 

| grave. 
It was a great disappointment to Farmer Dutton 


it, although little was said about it. A feeling of 

|sympathy began to grow up between them, as 
| often happens when two people totally uncongenial 
have been associated in sorrow. 

In spite of this growing affection, the master 
was often displeased when many a choice morsel 
found its way to Dan's plate; but when he grum- 
bled, Sarah Ann said, “Don’t he work for his 
keep? Well, sir, you jest look out for the work, 
and I'll have an eye ter the keep, an’ if I get 
ahead of you, that’s Dan’s luck.” 


| I believe I jest hate that Sar’ Ann,”’ said the 


thinks if he lets me lay there a spell I shall be up| that his Cousin Louisa would not come to keep | farmer one morning, as he and Dan were leaving 


an’ fit for work agin—but don’t you believe it, 





This worthy man had given Dan to under- 
stand that it was a dreadful thing to be an 
orphan. Not because his poor little heart 
kept crying for the love and presence of 
his father and mother, but because he had 
fallen a dead weight upon the respectable 
town of Carenaught. 

«And it is very fortunate for you, Dan,” 
he said, ‘‘that Farmer Dutton has gener- 
ously offered to take you to work for 
your keep.”” The last words of the select- 
man to the orphaned boy were: ‘There 
aint many men so generous as Abel 
Dutton.” 

As time went on the boy thought of these 
words, and concluded that he had been 
thrown into a pretty sorry world when 
there were not many men so generous as 
Farmer Dutton. 

On the day of his arrival, Mrs. Dutton 
had asked where she should put the boy ; 
and the farmer, after a minute’s thought, 
had replied, ‘‘In the north garret cham- 
ber.’’ So into the gloomy north chamber, 
with his few worldly possessions, went 
poor little Dan. There, in the winter, the 
north wind blew about his cold ears as he 
lay in his little bed, and in the summer, 
when he would have welcomed a blast of 
it, it never came anear. 

In the autumn, when he saw the pump- 
kins lying in the sun in the south garret 
chamber, he told Mrs. Dutton that he 
should like to be a pumpkin. 

‘An’ gitet ?”’ inquired the farmer’s wife, 
sarcastically. 

“Yes,” he said, quickly, casting a shy 
look into her thin face, “if I could be 
made into a good pie, and the parson took two 
pieces and said I was fine.” 

‘‘He’s an awful queer boy,’’ said Mrs. Dutton 
to her husband, ‘‘an’ queer boys don’t make no 
kind o’ farmers, mark my words.” 

‘‘He’s worth his keep, anyhow,”’ said the gener- 
ous Abel. 

In spite of this assertion it seemed hard to main- 
tain a correct balance between the keep and the 
chores; for the keep would magnify in the minds 
of the Duttons while the chores had a way of 
amounting to nothing at all. 

Little Dan Colby was no coward. He worked | 
faithfully, and hoped for better times; but Farmer 
Dutton was not inclined to change, and the brave 
boy’s heart grew heavy as the years went on, 
each an exact copy, in every detail, of the one 
preceding. 

One morning, much to the astonishment of the 
farmer, at five o’clock his wife was still in her 
bed. 

“I aint complained,” she said, calmly, while | 
her husband and Dan stood in hungry silenge at | 
her bedroom door, at half-past six, ‘no, I aint 
complained, but I aint one mite surprised; I’ve | 
been lookin’ for it this three months.” | 
The quiver of her pale lips touched Dan, and | 
he hastened to assure her that he could get the | 
breakfast; but later, when the time for dinner | 
arrived, he began to feel less confidence in his 
ability. 

“If Laint up, Dan, by Sunday,” said the sick | 
woman—‘‘an’ nothin’ short of a miracle will get 
me up—lI shall send over for Abel’s Cousin Loizy ; 
she’ll be glad enough to come because she’s next 
blood-relation ter Abel, an’ if I die she'd see| 
nothin’ ’twixt her and the farm—save Abel.” 

‘She wouldn’t be glad to have you die, would 
she?’ asked Dan, in horror. “I thought she 
was a real pleasant woman.” | 

‘‘Well—we aint no great friends, an’ not ter be | 
a hypocrite, I’ll say I’d just as soon not see her a- | 
handling o’ my things. But when a woman can’t 





the house for him. For that independent spinster 





“IF YOU SHOULD FORGET IT!” 


Dan! I’ve give out all over.”". The sick woman’s 
tone of hopeless certainty and resignation im- 
pressed Dan like a death-sentence. After a little 
pause she went on: 

“T says to Abel when he took youfer yer keep 
thata gal was what we ought ter have, that he had 
regular help enough, but he wa’n’t o’ my notion. 
I don’t belong to a family that spends much time 
in bed; if I’m past work you'll see how quick 
I’m hustled out of sight. If Abel can’t leave 
Sunday to warn his Cousin Loizy that she'll soon 


be one nearer the farm, then yer better drive over | 


an’ fetch her here yerself.’’ 

But before Sunday Mrs. Dutton was taking that 
long, quiet sleep which no one dares to disturb. 
Her death fell like a thunderbolt out of a clear 
sky upon the farmer. 

“T can’t believe it!’ he murmured, in a broken 
voice, to Dan. ‘Do ye s’pose I'd been out count- 
ing cabbages if I'd known Nancy was a-dyin’? 
She didn’t say she felt worse, did she ?”" 

“No,” answered Dan, tearfully, “while I was 


washing the milk-pails I thought I heard her call | 


and I went to her, and she said, ‘Mind you get 
them strainers clean.’ 
pretty soon she calls again and says, ‘When I’m 
gone, Dan, if you like the south garret room 


better ’n the north, ask Abel to give it to you, and | 


he will.’ 
“That was kind, you know,” continued Dan, 
with a little sniff. ‘‘And I went up to the bed and 


says, ‘Can I do anything for you, Mis’ Dutton ?’ | 


and she says, ‘Don’t waste yer time on me, Dan, 
but hurry up with them milk-pails,’ and I says, 
‘Mr. Dutton wants me to take care of you; that’s 
what I’m in the house for.’ ”’ 

“Ye told her that, did ye?’ demanded the 
farmer, anxiously. ‘Did she understand it? was 
her mind clear enough to take it in, d’ye think ?” 

“Oh, I hope so!’ said Dan, seriously. ‘It was 
so terrible to have her keep thinking that we cared 
more for work than for her. If she could come 
back, Mr. Dutton, I’d —”’ 


I says, ‘Yes, ma’am,’ and | 


informed him at the funeral, when he hinted that 
she was expected to come, that when she could 
| take possession of the farm, unencumbered, she 


would be happy to do so, but until that time she | 


preferred to live elsewhere. 

The daughter of a neighboring farmer was soon 
installed in the kitchen. 
Dan a comfortable chamber; for the farmer was 
beginning to think too highly of Dan to let him 
| “roost higher up than women help.’’ When the 
| Yankee maid had been shown the north garret 
chamber, she tossed her head and said she didn’t 
| come to work for her keep, but to be treated like 
a human, and if she was treated like a human 
she was ready to stay until Mr. Dutton found a 
new wife, though she s’posed that was as good as 
signing a life lease there. 
pigeon to go hustling in under the eaves when it 


| come night, and she might as well speak out first | 


as last. 
It was a satisfaction to Dan to know that no 
one slept in the attic. 


descended to ‘‘come over and slick up things a 
bit”’ until a legitimate owner of the kitchen arrived, 


was a problem too deep for the farmer to solve. | 


He had known but one woman, intimately, and 
she had piped a feeble, but high-pitched yea, yea, 
to everything he had said. 


Sarah Ann often opposed him openly. She | 


sang about her work in a way that would have 
scandalized the meek little woman who fell by the 
way. She put the best blue dishes on the table 
every day, after the farmer had positively forbid- 
den it. When he suggested that she might spend 


| a little more time on the milk-pails,—that Mrs. 


Dutton used to keep shining like silver,—she 


| cried, “Oh, I aint no Mis’ Dutton, I want you to 


understand!’’ and then followed a laugh that 


Her advent had given | 


But she wasn’t no 


Sarah Ann, the maid-of-all-work, who had con- | 


the house, ‘‘but what can I do? I can’t cook, nor 
you can’t cook, and without a woman I 
s’pose things would go to rack and ruin; 
least, folks say so. Now women aint no 
real good, anyhow, an’ yet we're tied to 
’em. Nancy wasn’t nigh so over-steppin’ 
as some on ‘em, nor so high-steppin’ as 
some others on ’em.”” 

A few days after this, when they were 
all sitting in the kitchen, the farmer said, 
“T had a letter from Cousin Loizy this 
morning, and she says that she would 
like to make us a visit, if I will drive down 
there and fetch her.” 

Dan said nothing. 

‘“‘Wouldn’t ye like ter have her come ?” 
inquired the farmer, sharply. 

“No, sir.” 

“Why not?’ : 

‘“‘Because Mrs. Dutton didn’t want her 
to come. It seems somehow as if she 
wouldn’t want her to come now.”’ 

“Ye take notions like a gal. Nancy 
wanted me to send for her when she first 
took sick. I'd like Loizy to come right in 
here an’ boss the house.” 

“You wouldn't like it as well as me,”’ 
said Sarah Ann. 

Without noticing her words, the farmer 
continued, ‘I shall drive down for her to- 
morrow, with the black colt; Loizy likes 
to get over the ground purty fast. But I 
won't drive the colt as far as down an’ 
back in one day, so I'll jest go to-morrow, 
an’ drive back the next day.”’ 

The farmer paused for a few moments 
to consider what parting directions he 
should give. ‘“To-morrow's Sunday,"’ he 
proceeded, ‘‘an’ I hate most awful to leave 
the clock fer you to wind, but I must—an’ 
mind ye now that ye wind it jest after the 
| strikin’ o’ nine o’clock. My fether never forgot 
to wind that clock every Sunday evening at nine 
as long as he lived, nor I aint forgot since 
Lowned it. If you should forget it, I don’t b’lieve 
| I’d leave ye a leg to stand on.” 

Dan looked at the farmer in astonishment. 
Often, since the selectman had handed him over to 
work for his keep, had he seen the farmer in 
anger; many a time his poor little body had 
testified that his master’s hand was a heavy one; 
but it was years now since he had been struck. 
Dan was now nearly sixteen. He had forgiven 
,and forgotten his beatings. He smiled, and tried 
to speak lightly, but the words stopped on his lips 
as if they had seen the cruel light in the farmer's 
small eyes, and dared come no farther. 

Sarah Ann, on the contrary, was as unembar- 
rassed as usual. 

“Goodness me!’ she exclaimed. ‘Would it 
| be such a sin to let an old clock run down ?”’ 

“Let him try it, and I wouldn’t answer for his 
life!*’ growled the farmer. 

There was a moment’s silence, and Dan said, 
hastily, ‘1 will not forget it.’’ 

“T rather guess you won’t,’’ said his master. 

All in a moment it seemed to Dan as if he had 
gone miles from his master; that the love which 
had been slowly growing in his heart had suddenly 
become dead. 
| No more was said that night, and the next 
;morning the farmer drove away with the black 
|eolt. The usual morning work over, Dan went 
| into the house to dress for church. He had hardly 
|taken off his overalls when he saw the parson 
drive up to the door. He put his head out the 
| window and explained the farmer’s absence. 
| Don’t say that he has driven the black colt!” 
| exclaimed the parson, excitedly. 

“Yes, he has!” cried Dan, withdrawing his 


gained much of its independence from the fact | head, and descending as quickly as possible. 


that her father’s roof was only two miles away. 
At first Dan truly mourned to see another per- 
son in Mrs. Dutton’s kitchen, and the master saw 


“T was depending upon him, Dan—it’s my wife. 
Old Doctor Wilson can do nothing more; we 
must have Doctor Ives. The black colt could go 
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so quickly—advise me, Dan, advise me!’’ and | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. — 








‘“‘He had, indeed, been guilty of ‘putting an | boarder into such a dainty nest. The old brass fire- | and drawing the crimson curtains before the win- 


the troubled man rubbed his hand across his | enemy in his mouth to steal away his brains,’ but 


brow. 


}not of wilful desertion, and, like many others 


“The mare's got go in her,’ suggested Dan, | whom one sin leads into unexpected misery, he 


with sympathy. 

“She’s faster than this beast ?”’ and the parson 
pointed to his own horse which had apparently 
sunk into a deep fit of meditation. 

“Oh, knock cat's feathers out of that thing!” 
said Dan, encouragingly. ‘‘Perhaps I'd better put 
on the saddle and go myself. I am lighter than 
you, parson. Shall I?” 

“Yes! yes!’’ said the parson, with a gesture of 
impatience; ‘‘and you won't spare her, Dan!” 

“Spare her!’’ cried Dan. ‘1 will make believe 
1 am old Dutton, and she is Dan Colby, and she 
forgot to wind the clock!” 

“God bless you!"’ ejaculated the parson, with- 
out comprehending the boy’s words. 

It was with a clear conscience that Dan galloped 
away for a seven-miles’ ride. It is true that, 
under ordinary circumstances, Farmer Dutton 
would have been in a rage at the idea of allowing 
the mare to run for seven miles; but since the 
death of his wife, he had always spoken as if 





nothing was worth so much as human life. Was 
not the mare running a race with Death? If she 


won, who would criticise her pace, as the fine 
animal bent with ready will to her task? These 
thoughts went rapidly through the boy’s brain. 
‘Lay to it!’’ he whispered, sharply, in her nimble 
ears. ‘Lay to it, Dolly, old girl, and save the 
parson’s wife!’ * 

The mare answered all that he said to her with 
the same steady, rapid throw of her long, strong 
legs. 

How many times had he longed for a ride like 
this! ‘How she flies!’ he thought, as the village 
came in sight. 

They had reached the brow of a steep hill. 
“Steady, old girl!” he cried. ‘Steady, as we go 
down the hill!” But before they had reached the 
bottom of the hill, a stone on which she stepped, 
a stone which had never before harmed man or 
beast, caused the mare to stumble, and then fall 
heavily to the ground. Poor Dan went straight 
over her head, and suddenly found himself sitting 
upright in the middle of the road. 

Dolly soon regained her footing, and stood sul- 
lenly, as if he could have prevented her falling if 
he had had wit enough. Dan hastened to examine 
the mare, and, much to his consternation, found 
that one of her knees was badly cut, and the other 
was severely bruised. 

“The parson’s wife must be saved, anyway!" 
he cried, and then led Dolly to the bottom of the 
hill and into the town. 

He was not long in finding the doctor, and after 
seeing him set out with his fastest horse, he turned 
with a heavy heart to look again at the mare’s 
knees. 

The doctor’s wife came out and said, kindly, 
“Stay here to-night. We have room enough, both 
in the house and stable. Perhaps to-morrow she 
will be better." 

“That mare aint goin’ ter git over that in no 
twelve hours,’’ said the doctor’s man, when Dan 
led Dolly out to the barn. 

The boy felt that he must stay over night on 
account of the condition of the horse, and went 
early to bed, but not to sleep. While he lay think- 
ing over the events of the day, there fell upon his 
ear a sound which sent a chill all through him, 
and an indescribable feeling of terror to his heart. 
Yet it was only the doctor’s tall clock, which stood 
in the hall, striking nine! 

FRANCES EATON (SARGENT FLINT). 
(To be continued.) 
+e - 
HIS PUNISHMENT. 


One of the saddest stories connected with mili- 
tary life is that of an execution decreed by General 
Moquard, the French commander, whose troops 
did such gallant service in the Franco-Prussian 
War. 

A valiant soldier belonging te his command 
was one day lying intoxicated in a village inn, 
when the call to arms was given. In the engage- 
ment which followed he was, of course, not to be 
found, and was afterward court-martialled and 
condemned to death as a deserter. The following 
account of the execution is given by Irving Mon- 
tagu, an English war artist: 

‘‘When the firing party were in position, the 
prisoner walked firmly up to the post to which he 
was to be tied, and taking off his great red sash, 
he wound it round himself and the post, leaving 
his arms free; then, using a privilege accorded a 
dying man, under these circumstances, he called 
to his colonel, who immediately advanced toward 
him. 

***Colonel,’ he said, ‘I am no coward. 
only disgrace, not death. Comply with my last 
request. Let me command the firing party, and 
let my poor old mother in Brittany be told that 
her son died fighting for his country with his face 
to the enemy.” 





I fear 


| had been terribly punished.”’ 


parse ~~, 
THE PICKEREL. 


Under the sedge in the shadow, 
Sheltered from sun and star, | 
A motionless pickerel rested, | 
Poised like an iron bar. | 
—Jerome W. Turner. | 

| 


For the Companion. 


CHOOSING TIME. 


A summer boarder was coming to the little house | 
at the foot of Sunshine Summit. There had been 
plenty of summer boarders, ever since Marion Grey 
could remember, at all the White Mountain villages 
round about, but the foot of the stranger was not 
wont to intrude at Sunshine Summit—or rather at 
the foot of it, where the old brown house of the 
Greys dreamed on so silently. 

It was 4 house that children had filled with laugh- 
ter when Marion’s father was a boy, but the others 
had scattered here and there, turning their steps 
some West, some South, and some to that farther 
country to which no earthly compass points. 

John Grey had found himself, in his young man- 
hood, alone in the home of his fathers, and had 
brought there a shy little wife to bear him company, 
and to these two grave, quiet people a daughter had 
been born who was not grave nor quiet—Marion. 

The child had been an object of wonder to them 
from the first. They had had a curious feeling, when 
she was hardly six years old, of being unacquainted 
with her. They did not know why she laughed; 
they wondered what charm she found in sunsets and 
sunrises, what the birds said to her when she stopped 
her play to listen to and answer them. 

Her great, earnest blue eyes that, even in child- 
hood, could look so straight through and through 
them, that if they had had anything to hide, they 
would have been afraid; her soft, fine black hair 
waving about her face—none of it all seemed to be- 
long to them, and they loved and wondered at her. 

“I’ve heard that Aunt Catherine looked like that,” 
Jane Grey said, meekly, and not without a little 
sense of awe; for Aunt Catherine was her mother’s 
youngest sister, loved for her beauty, so the family 
tradition ran, and carried away by a stately foreign 
husband to dwell in marble halls somewhere or 
other. Would any such fate come to Marion? 

Marion herself was too young to question destiny, 
though she certainly had thoughts beyond her years. 
She did not find the birds bad company, or the 
mountain torrents, with which she used to play at 
running races, or the shy hill-flowers, which she and 
the spring found out together. 

Before she was ten years old she used to try to 
make little sketches of all these things. She knew 
nothing whatever about art. She had seen no pic- 
tures, except those in c@rtain illustrated papers and 
magazines, and those fearsome ones in Fox’s ‘‘ Book 
of Martyrs.”” She had never been to school, for the 
nearest school-house was too far away for such a 
brotherless, sisterless little maid to be sent to it. 

Her father—not a bad scholar in the simple rudi- 
ments of study—had himself taught her to read and 
write, and “do her sums,” and had given her some 
notions of geography and grammar. Between him 
and the child there was, perhaps, more of spiritual 
and mental kinship than between her and her quiet, 
meek little mother. He understood “his little maid” 
better than her mother did; and when he lay dying 
of pneumonia, and his two dear ones were bending 
over him, he said to Marion, only twelve years old 
at that time, with almost his last breath, ‘“‘Take care 
of the mother,”’ while it never crossed his mind to 
bid his wife take care of the girl. 

Marion fulfilled his parting injunction faithfully. 
It was she who became the leader in everything. 
She found some one to come through the rest of 
that long, lonely winter and “do the chores,” and 
the next summer she saw to the flowers and the 
fruit and the little crop of hay, and let nothing go 
to waste. 

But, try as they would, they could not supply the 
father’s place. The farm took care of them well 
enough, in his time, but when he had been dead a 
little more than a year, they had begun to see that, 
what with the lack of the owner’s oversight, and 
what with the hiring of slow “Old Tim” to fill his 
place, they were getting behindhand, and must con- 
trive some means to add to their small resources. 

Of course it was Marion who suggested what this 
means should be. She had been sitting in a brown 
study before the smouldering winter fire, when sud- 
denly she looked up, in her swift way, which always 
startled her mother a little, and made her feel that 
those far-seeing, too-earnest blue-gray eyes were 
looking so deep into her heart that they must be 
finding out more than she herself knew was there. 

“T have it, mother! We can take a summer 
boarder.” 

“One, Marion! That won’t pay much, will it? 
And there is only one room that would do.” 

“Yes, mother, don’t you see? That’s my plan. 
We can’t take care of more than one, so she must 
pay. We’ll advertise for one only—charming, quiet 
place at the foot of Sunshine Summit; mother and 
daughter ready to devote themselves wholly to mak- 
ing her comfortable; no noise, no neighbors; rest.’ 

“Why, Marion, it sounds just as if you had written 
advertisements all your life! I would wish to come 
myself, if I were not here.” 

Marion laughed. 

“You are here, mother, and it is a quiet place, isn’t 
it? And neighbors don’t trouble you; and I’ll send 





“The colonel gave the permission to the heart- | 


broken fellow, and promised him that his old 
mother should never know what his fate had 
really been; and then, with a gleam of satisfac- 
tion on his brave, though haggard face, the man 
finished the sad story by giving, in a firm, clear 
voice : ‘Un, deux, trois—tirez !’ and dropped dead, 
pierced through and through by the bullets of his 
comrades. 


my advertisement to the Transcript to-morrow. I 
asked Squire Jones what paper to put it in.” 

“Why, Marion!” and the mother’s eyes shone with 
delighted wonder. ‘You do beat all for thinking of 
everything!” 

The advertisement was written and sent off, as 
| Marion had planned, and then she began to make 
the house ready. It is a great mistake to suppose 
that taste and imagination have no purely domestic 
value. Without them Marion could never have 
turned the two rooms she meant for the summer 
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irons, as old as the Revolution, were as bright as 
hands could make them. In the fireplace a fire was 
laid ready to light, and a basket of pine cones stood 
nigh, with which the blaze could be brightened from 
time to time. 

All the old-fashioned furniture, solid and respecta- 
ble and in perfect order, was pleasantly disposed. In 
front of the fireplace was a little round table, with 
brass candlesticks upon it, and beside it a low chair 
whose soft crimson cushions invited the weary. Not 
far away stood John Grey’s long unused desk. Every- 
thing was quaint, simple, clean, and with not a false 
touch anywhere. 

One day Marion came home from the post-office 
with a letter. She found her mother in the rooms 
they had arranged for the hoped-for inmate. 

“Don’t they look pretty, Marion?” said Mrs. Grey, 
with beaming face, as the girl drew near. 

“I really think they do,” Marion answered, “and 
she is coming.” 

“She?” 

“Yes—our boarder. Here is her letter. She is 
| Mrs. Scammon, and we offer just what she wants— 
quiet, good attention, seclusion, rest. She is coming 
| the first of May; and listen, little mother, she wants 

to make as much trouble as she pleases, and to be in 
a house where there are no other boarders, and she 
| will pay us twenty dollars a week. There’s pros- 
perity, mother.” 

| May Day came at last, and with it Mrs. Scammon. 
| She liked Sunshine Summit at once, and Sunshine 
| Summit liked her. She had not come by coach, but 
| had driven over from the nearest railway station in 
|a light mountain wagon, and it happened that she 
reached the old Grey house just as sunset was cloth- 
ing the Summit and the whole virgin world around 
it with a radiance that seemed born of heaven. 

| Mother and daughter heard the wheels at their 
| gate, and came out with welcome on their lips. Mrs. 
| Seammon thought they fitly belonged to the scene, 
| and took them and it into her liking together. 

| Mrs. Grey was a slight, somewhat faded woman, 
| pretty as a wind-flower is pretty, which a breath 
might mar, with scant strength of mind or body, 
appealing to good-will through very helplessness. 
Marion—she had passed her fourteenth birthday 
now—was as keenly alive as the young May world 
itself, from whose bosom the flowers were spring- 
ing. She was no wind-flower; one thought, rather, 
of a young tree, as strong as it was graceful, which 
would outlast storms, and in which weaker things 
might take shelter. 

Mrs. Scammon decided at a glance that Marion 
was the most remarkable girl she had ever seen, and 
as the weeks passed on, did not change her mind. 
The whole arrangement of things was ideally per- 
fect. The travelled woman of the world, who yet 
had kept a certain simplicity of nature, loved the 
quiet and the solitude, the absolute rest in which 
she was dwelling, as a tired child loves the shelter of 
fond arms. For Marion she felt a something not 
unlike love which surprised her in herself. 

She found out the girl’s tastes, and shared them, 
as no one had dreamed of doing before. When she 
saw the rude sketches, made sometimes with pencil, 
sometimes with a bit of charcoal, sometimes with 
some forlorn attempt at color choked from grape juice 
or squeezed from the green of summer leaves, her 
trained perception recognized the artist soul in these 
clumsy expressions, and sent to Boston for a box of 
colors, which she instructed Marion how to use. 

Of course the girl adored her. She had loved her 
father and mother deeply, but this was another 
thing—this new feeling into which romance came, 
and worship and doubt and all love’s swift-winged 
ministers. What should she do when the summer 
was over? Sometimes she asked herself this ques- 
tion, and then it would seem to her as if already an 
autumn wind had swept bare her heart, and she 
shivered in the cold, uncomforted. 

One day in the late August Mrs. Scammon an- 
nounced her intention to climb to the top of Sun- 
shine Summit. She was going up, she said, to find 
out what the sunsets and the sunrisings loved so on 
that old hill-top. She should be gone far enough 
away before long, and meant to see first how the 
world looked from the top of Sunshine Summit. 

Marion thought once of offering to go with her, 
but her company had not been asked, and she shrank 
from the faintest approach to intrusion; and then 
there was her mother. The summer had told on 
Mrs. Grey. She had never been quite well since her 
husband died, and she was looking more than usually 
frail now. Marion knew that her strong young arms 
were needed to carry on the day’s work. 

Mrs. Scammon started in the morning. She took 
her luncheon with her, and was to return in the late 
afternoon. Meantime Marion, while doing her 
daily tasks was trying to think—no, I believe she 
was trying not to think—what life would seem when 
this bright presence, from the far-off, outside world 
of grace and culture and taste, would have vanished. 

The November winds would wail, the long, lone- 
some winter would close in, round the lonesome 
house at the foot of the hill, and she and her mother 
would be alone there again—the same, yet never 
quite the same, as before the stranger guest had 
| come and gone. 

In the afternoon, when her work was done, she 
took her station at a window which commanded a 
full view of Sunshine Summit, armed with Mrs. 
Scammon’s field-glass which she was permitted to 
use. After a while her keen, searching eyes saw 
the graceful figure making its way downward, and 
watched it from step to step. Suddenly she cried, 

‘Mother, she has fallen! Come!” 

Fear lent strength to Mrs. Grey; and the two sped 
on to the place where Mrs. Scammon had come to 

grief. She had had a lovely day, she said, had 
slipped in coming down, and sprained her ankle, but 
if Marion would be staff for her on that side, she 
should get home easily. 

“It was so like you to see me,” she said, smiling 
into Marion’s face—you, with those eyes that see 
everything.” 

Then came some weeks of confinement in those 
pleasant rooms—a confinement which Marion shared, 
whenever she had freedom from household tasks. 
But when October came Mrs. Scammon’s ankle was 
| 8trong again, and the day was set for her departure. 





dows to shut out the importunate wind, when Mrs 
Scammon said: “Marion, sit down, please. I have 
something to say to you.” 

Marion took a stool at Mrs. Scammon’s feet. 

“T have become strongly attached to you, Marion,” 
the lady went on. “I had begun to think of asking 
you to come to me, before the day of my accident. 
In fact, I went up to the Summit to think it all out, 
quite as much as to see the view. I have seen still 
more of you during these past weeks; and now I 
have no doubt.’ She paused a moment and then 
went on: “I am quite alone in the world. If you 
will come and share my life I will give you every 
advantage. You have what people call genius; but 
genius is nothing without study, and the opportunity 
to study. If you come to me, we will pass this 
winter in Rome. You shall ‘see visions and dream 
dreams.’ I can give you all your mind craves —” 
“And I can give you nothing,’ Marion answered, 
quietly. 

“Yes, you can give me what you have given me 
already—love, and the element of youth in my life; 
the pleasure of companionship; the interest of 
watching your career; and—J want you.” 

“My mother!” The girl seemed hardly aware that 
she spoke, for the words were scarcely more than a 
whisper. 

“Yes, I know,” Mrs. Scammon said, gently. ‘She 
will miss you; but you would have to leave her if 
you married. She will be your mother always, and 
you shall come back to see her often. Do not answer 
me to-night. Think of it all. Think what you owe 
to art,—for I truly believe you were meant to be an 
artist,—what you owe to yourself; and whether even 
your mother would not rather you should have wings 
to fly with than nestle forever under her eaves.” 
Marion took the white hand and held it a moment 
silently to her lips. 

She went downstairs, and found her mother sit- 
ting before the fire in the tidy kitchen. Marion 
looked at the poor little woman in her black gown, 
with her sad, shy eyes and her folded, work-hardened 
hands, and, moved by a sudden impulse, went and 
kissed her. Then she said good-night, and went 
again upstairs, to her own chamber under the eaves. 
Scarcely was she settled there when Mrs. Scammon 
went down to the kitchen in her turn, and unfolded 
to the mother all her plans for Marion. She dwelt 
on the shining gifts which were sure to make for the 
girl a high and honorable place in the world, if only 
they could be cultivated—on her own affection for 
her, and her power to supply all her wants. Finally, 
she said : 

“If Marion married, Mrs. Grey, she would leave 

you, and only come to visit you, as she will come, if 
she goes with me. It is but anticipating things a 
little, for the girl’s own good.” 
“Thank you, thank you kindly,” Mrs. Grey an- 
swered; but a dazed look was in her eyes, and her 
voice trembled. Mrs. Scammon saw it was kindest 
to go away and leave her to work out the problem 
alone, with her strong heart and her feeble mind. 

For Marion, indeed, “choosing time’’ had come. It 
comes for all of us, at some time in our lives. 
Sooner or later we stand at some place where the 
road divides, and all heaven watches to see which 
path we take. 

Hour after hour the girl lay and thought. Not 
every one knows how strong a true artistic instinct 
is—how desperately the painter loves his picture, 
the sculptor his statue, the poet his poem. Marion 
knew. Mrs. Scammon had spoken of Rome; and 
Marion had read of those old, gray ruins over which 
the blue Roman sky arches; of the stately halls in 
the Vatican, and museums and palaces, where im- 
mortal pictures hang, and where statues gleam in 
their white beauty. 

It was in her power to see it all—now—this very 
winter; and if not now, then never! Her heart 
beat so that it seemed to her she could hear nothing 
but the noise it made. Rome—ruins—pictures— 
statues—she fairly gasped for breath. Then suddenly 
she cried out, a strong cry—‘O Father, Father in 
Heaven!’’—just that and no more. She hardly knew 
whether she was crying to the father she had known 
on earth, or to that Father of All, eternal in the 
Heavens. She was only aware of a great need for 
help and guidance. ; 

The winds which had been going mad about the 
house were hushed, and the October moon, whose 
face the clouds had been hiding, looked down into 
her window, out of a clear sky—and now her own 
soul was clear, too, and filled with light; and she 
knew, beyond a doubt, which path to take. She 
turned on her side and slept. 

In the early morning Jane Grey stole upstairs, and 
stood in her daughter’s room. 

“T have been thinking all night, dear,” she said, 
‘and I have come to tell you to go. I see that it is 
best for you—and I shall be proud of you, and that 
will comfort me.” 

Marion sprang from her bed, with her bright, 
morning face, and kissed her mother. 

“Tt was not ‘choosing time’ for you, mother dear. 
It was for me; and I will tell you, by and by, how I 
have chosen. You must not mind if I tell Mrs. 
Scammon first.” 

Poor Mrs. Grey went away with just a touch of 
heartache. It never occurred to her that Marion 
could have made any choice but one; and she was 
too unselfish to repine—but oh, if the child’s face 
had not been quite so bright! 

“You are sure you will never regret your choice?” 
Mrs. Scammon said to her two hours later. 

“No, I shall not regret it—for I know it is right. 
Don’t think I did not care. I longed so to go with 
you! But, don’t you see, I couldn’t leave mother? 
With his last breath father told me to take care of 
her. You do not need me, and the world will do 
very well without me to paint its pictures. But 
mother has only me. If father were here still, I 
could have gone; but I cannot go and leave her all 
alone.” 

In three days more Mrs. Scammon was far away. 
She had left, as a parting gift to Marion, many 
books and photographs, and she sent others when 
she reached Boston. Then they heard of her as gone 
to Europe, accompanied by her young cousin; and 
after that there was utter silence from the world 
without, and Marion and her mother settled back 





| Marion was brightening the fire with pine-cones, 


into the old life. Only it was not quite the old life, 
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for a door had been opened out of it into the great 
world, and closed again. 

Marion watched her mother, as the winter went 
on, with a more and more anxious tenderness; for 
it seemed to her that the pale little woman grew 
constantly paler and frailer. Not a day passed in 
which she did not say to herself, ‘Thank God that I 
am here to watch over her and care for her, instead 
of far away!” 

At last the winds of March stormed through the 


valleys and shook the old house at the foot of Sun. | 


shine Summit. One morning the mother woke with 
a look upon her face as if she had dreamed a won- 
derful dream. Her first movement awakened Marion, 
who slept beside her. She leaned over her mother 
to hear what she was saying. 
It was only a line from one of the books of poems 
Mrs. Scammon had left behind her: 
“Allin the wild March morning 
I heard them call my soul —” 
and then a smile of recollection broke over her poor, 
pale face as she met Marion’s eyes, and she said: 
“Good child, dear child! You have taken the best 
care of me, but you must not mind if I am glad to 
go to father.” 


Almost with the words upon her lips she was gone. | 


Her hold upon life had been so frail that to loosen 
it cost little struggle. Marion dared not grieve, even 
in her loneliness, for the smile on the dead face was 
of such joy and peace. She knelt beside the bed, 
and cried: 

“Q Father in Heaven, I thank Thee that I chose 
aright, that I was here and not elsewhere.” 

LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 
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THAT OLD QUEEN’S ARM. 
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| boy longs for a gun. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





we split into cordwood, and then sawed and split it 
| again for use in the stove and fireplace. This task 
occupied grandfather and us boys about four weeks 
every spring. A few days of hired labor helped us 
; out with the largest logs. Besides leaving to us the 
care of the cattle, and the tending of half a dozen 
tapped maple-trees, grandfather had marked off 
about a yard on the big wood-pile as our stint of 
work during his absence. It was not a hard task, 
but he thought it was sufficient to save us from the 
perils of idleness. Had he marked off two yards, 
instead of one, we should have perhaps been safer. 
The crows had begun to come back, and, as is 
usual in spring, they were very bold. The snow was 


| deep, and they could get but little to eat, save where 


about the farmers’ barns dead lambs, calves, and 
sometimes an old cow or an old horse, which had 
failed to survive the winter, had been drawn out 


upon the snow. 


“Haw ! haw !”’ the black rogues called out to each 
other, as they flapped their wings in flight about the 
premises, and searched with keen eyes the nooks 
and corners. At this season, if ever, the farmer’s 


“*That’s the saine old crow that pulled corn for us 
last year, right up close beside the scarecrows and 
the windmills!” exclaimed George, as we hacked 
away at a great yellow birch log an hour or two 
after the old people had gone. ‘I know that crow 
by the white feather in his wing. See him sail round 
now! He knows we haven’t got any gun.” 

“T guess grandma would let us take the old Queen’s 
arm if she were at home,” Addison remarked. “You 
know she kind of talked as if she would the last 
time we asked her. She said ‘maybe’ and ‘some- 
time,’ ‘when you are bigger and older,’ and that is 
*most a year ago.” 

“But it’s rusty; it can’t be fired,’ said George. 





IN THREE PARTS.—PART I. 


It was a very large, old musket of the Queen Anne 
period, with a heavy, brass-bound butt, brass trigger 
guard and three massive brass bands about the barrel 
and stock. At one end of the iron ramrod was a 
heavy head for driving home “ounce balls,” and at 
the other there had been a “‘ball screw” for drawing 
charges, but it had been broken off in “war time,”— 
so grandmother used to say,—and at the date we 
knew the old piece, the ramrod was several inches 
shorter than the barrel. 

The old piece was a flint-lock. A thumb-screw and 
two leather washers held the pale green flint stone 
between the clamps of the hammer; the pan was 
very large, and the “‘spark-catcher” stood up like a 
hare’s ear. 

Like the famous musket with which Chamberlain 
slew Paugus, it was a self-primer; after the cartridge 
had been rammed down, a sidewise blow of the butt 
on the ground caused the powder to rattle out 
through the priming-hole into the pan, which made 
it unnecessary to pour powder from the horn into 
the pan—a process trying to the nerves when one 
was under the excitement of battle, or when big 
game was in sight. 

The old weapon had been left to my grandmother 
by her father, a ‘Revolutionary patriot” and pen- 
sioner, and he had inherited it from his father, who 
had carried it with Pepperrell at Louisburg and in 
the “French War.” This venerable relic of early New 
England war-times was a tangible emblem of the 
antiquity and prowess of the family, and the fetich 
which inspired equally the awe and the doting 
admiration of the boys of our household. 

As an agent for the sudden and violent termina- 
tion of human life, the old gun had a famous record 
which it would have been heresy to call in question. 
Tradition hath it that as early as 1747 the old musket 
had done service on a “vessel fitted out agin the 
pirates,” and that a ball shot from it had killed the 
“pirate cap’n.” It is also related that from a house 
window at Falmouth Settlement, now Portland, Me., 
two whooping, tomahawking, scalp-dangling savages 
had been shot with it. 

In “the fights round Lake George,” the man who 
had borrowed it for that campaign did not return, 
but another soldier brought it back, “havin’ lost| 
hisn” in the battle. It came back with three notches 
on the stock, which have always been supposed to | 
be obituary records of redskins or Frenchmen. | 

In the early days of their married life, grand. | 
mother had kept the old gun hanging in two hooks | 
over the kitchen fireplace in true colonial fashion. | 
She herself once shot a deer with it, and on another 
occasion she killed a hawk which had descended 
amongst a flock of chickens. 

Grandmother never spoke of her own exploits 
with the ancestral fire-lock, but she understood the 
details of loading and firing it very well. On one or 
two occasions she “flushed’’? powder in the pan to 
show us how it was done, and went through the 
movements of biting off a cartridge and driving 
down a hall with the iron rammer. 

“But it’s rusted up now, and out of order,” she 
used to say to us, after we had grown a little older, 
and had begun to importune her to let us load and 
fire it. 

In our time the old musket was kept in a back 
chamber. One day my cousin Addison and I sur- 
prised grandmother, who had taken the barrel out 
of the stock, and was in the act of replacing it. 

“I thought I would see what ails the old thing,” 
she said to us, in, explanation of her act. “It’s 
rusty at the breech. It can’t be loaded now. Nobody’s 
fired it since your Uncle William went bear-hunting 
to the lakes with it, fifteen years ago.” 

“Let us take it, grandma,” we urged. ‘We can 
clean it up.” 

“No,” she replied, “not now; but perhaps some- 
time you may, when you’re older and bigger.” 

A boy in his thirteenth year gets “older and bigger” 
very fast,—in his own opinion, at least,—and often 
faster than his elders admit, or even suspect. 

In March, the following spring, it chanced that 
the old folks set off one Friday to attend a “Confer- 
ence Meeting” in an adjoining town. They intended 
to return the next Monday. 

It was the season for ‘cutting up” the wood-pile. 
Early in the winter the large logs had been drawn | 
from the wood-iot to the wood-yard before the house. 
Here we first cut them into four-foot lengths, which 





A Rusty Breech-Pin. | 


““What’s the good of a gun you can’t fire?” 

“IT suppose that it could be cleaned,” replied 
Addison, ‘“‘and grandma says, you know, that it will 
carry a hundred rods.” 

We discussed the subject as we worked. Presently 
Alf Batchelder, a youthful neighbor, who had seen 


our grandparents pass along the road, and had! 


| panel. 


| at the perforated door. Broken glass lay on the fire- 


| cookies, and our coming with the old gun-barrel was 


| not cordially welcomed. Like most girls, they were | 
| afraid of a gun; and they knew from experience, too, | 


that when we claimed joint rights at the stove, we 
were apt to spoil their fire and cause the oven to 
bake badly. 


By dint of argument and bluster we carried our | 


point and pushed the breech end of the old barrel 
into the side door of the stove. “It’ll only take a 
| minute or two to heat it,’ we said, to pacify the 


| girls. Meantime we covertly plundered the doughnut- | 


|pan, and Alf attempted the difficult feat of eat- 
|ing a doughnut while standing on his head, and 
| demonstrated that a boy can swallow up-hill. He 
performed the feat again and again, at the expense 


of so many doughnuts that the girls were forced to 


ask him to discontinue the exhibition. 
| In the midst of these gastro-dynamic exercises, 
there came a sudden explosion, a cataclysm of sound, 
that deafened and astounded us. It seemed to me 
as if the sky and the earth had instantaneously 
smitten together. 
and smoke and flying coals from the stove. 

Those of us who had been knocked down gained 


“?*Twas the gun!’? Add at length gasped. 
long-suffering girls began to cry from sheer terror 
and vexation, while we boys hastened to gather up 
the smoking coals and brands. The stove doors and 


| covers had been blown open, and the kettle of hot | 


fat sent flying across the floor. The kitchen doors 


were hastily thrown open, to let out the stifling | 


smoke. Then Nell pointed to the sitting-room door 
and cried, ‘‘Look there!” 
We looked, and saw a big bullet-hole in the pine 


‘And, oh, look there!’ cried Dora, as we stared 


place hearth. Over the mantel-shelf hung George 
Washington, Thomas Jefferson and Ben. Franklin, 
in well-browned frames. Toward the portrait of the 
immortal Benjamin, which was shot through glass 
and cheek, Dora pointed with horrified finger. The 
ounce ball ranging upward from the barrel, laid 








“*TWAS THE GUN!” 


divined that we boys were alone at the farm, came 
over to see what was going on in the way of fun. 
Most parents of our neighborhood, it must be re- 
marked, regarded Alf as a not wholly desirable 
companion for their boys. 

“Why don’t ye shoot them crows?’ was almost 
his first question. “Clint and I’ve been poppin’ 
away at ’em over at our house, till there don’t one 
dare fly over the farm.” Clinton was an older 
brother of Alfred. 

We told him that there was no gun at the house, 
except the old Queen’s arm, which was rusty. 

“Fetch her out here,” quoth Alf, confidently. “I'll 
fix her up for ye; I know all about guns.” 

With some hesitation Addison and I went into 
the house, and into the back chamber, and laid 
hands on the venerable musket. The girls, who, in 


much pride, remonstrated with us. 

“T wouldn’t do it!’ cried Dora. ‘You oughtn’t to 
take it without grandmother’s permission.” 

We justified the act by quoting the old lady’s 
promise, and took the gun out to Alf, who examined 
it with the pompous assurance of 2 quack doctor. 
He snapped the lock, tried the priming-hole and 
sounded the barrel with the ramrod. 

“Breech-pin’s got to come out,” said he. 

We adjourned to a work-bench in the carriage- 
house, took off the bands and the stock, put the 
barrel in a wooden vise and tried to start the breech. 
pin. But it was rusted in hard and fast, and even an 
application of kerosene oil was of no avail to loosen 
the long-unused screw; we tugged and twisted at it, 
in vain. 

‘Taint no use,” cried Alf, at last. “But I know 
what’ll fetch it. It’s got to be het—het red-hot, and 
then cooled. That’ll swell it and shrink it. Clint 
and I loosened the breech-pin in grandsir’s old gun 
that way.” . 

“But won’t it hurt the gun?” Add questioned. 

“No; ’twon’t hurt it a bit,” replied Alf. “We can 
build a fire out at the wood-pile, on the snow.”’ 

But, as we had been strictly forbidden to kindle 
an out-of-door fire about the premises, it was finally 
decided that we should thrust the breech of the 
barrel into the kitchen stove. 

Dora and Nell were frying doughnuts and baking 


|aslant in the stove, had gone through first the door | 


and then the great natural philosopher’s head. 

“Oh, what will grandma say?” moaned the girls. | 
‘And she left ws to keep house!” 

To us, the damage seemed an irreparable calamity 
which could neither be concealed nor excused. 
Nothing remained for us save to make the most 
abject confession of all the details and circumstances 
of the occurrence as soon as our grandparents 
should return. 

Alf, with countenance agape, followed us as far as 
the ‘“best-room” door, and then silently slipped | 
away. Perhaps he deemed our family grief too 
sacred for him to further intrude upon. At any rate 
he did not visit the house again for a year. 

Add and I cooled the old gun-barrel, replaced it in 


| the stock, put on the bands and carried it back to its | 
grandmother’s absence, were keeping house, with | 


place in the chamber. We had lost all inclination 
to shoot crows. For all of us the time thencefor 
ward, till Monday, was a dreary interval filled with 
remorseful thoughts. 

We put ourselves on our best behavior, to help our 


| case when the inevitable moment of explanation 


should come. We cut and sawed twice as much 
wood as grandfather had marked off for our stint; 
we tidied up the barn and carded the cattle twice 
each day; we shovelled the big snowdrift away from 
before the bee-house; and we put ashes on the drifts 
over the grape-vines. Then on Monday forenoon, 
we went into the cellar and sorted over all the apples 
and vegetables. 

Never did three sailors trim more eagerly to get to 
windward of a bad reef. Never did three sinners 
do penance more industriously to get to the side of 
mercy before judgment. 

When at length, on Monday afternoon, grand. 
father and grandmother drove up to the door, we 
boys rushed out to take care of the horse; and then 
took grandfather round by way of the barn, the gar- 
den and the wood-yard, in order that he might see 
our good works before he entered the house. Upon 
Dora devolved the more arduous duty of “breaking 
it”’, as easily as possible, to grandmother. 

Grandfather must have suspected some latent pur- 
pose in all this exhibition of industry, for as we 
approached the kitchen door, I noticed a somewhat 


puzzled, concerned look in his face. | 


He appeared | 





The room was filled with flame | 


!our feet, and we all stared around, quite unable, at | 
first, to realize what had happened. 
The | 


| this 
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to be pondering and framing some interrogatory 
remark, as he entered the kitchen, but before he 
could propound it, grandmother, from within the 
sitting-room, called out, in a solemn voice: ‘Joseph, 
come in here.” 

On that we slipped away and returned to the wood- 
pile, where we plied our axes most industriously. 
We expected every moment to be called indoors, but 
no summons came, and we cut a good deal of wood 
before we were at last called to supper. 

As we went to the table, a breathless stillness 
pervaded the room. The girls appeared thoughtful. 
Grandmother looked flushed, yet sober. No one 
spoke, and grandfather bowed his head and began to 
ask the usual blessing. After the common words of 
invocation, he continued thus : 

*“We thank Thee for Thy merciful care over those 
who in our absence have passed through a great 
peril, the result of their carelessness and disobedi- 
ence. Make them not only penitent, as they seem, 
but truly grateful to Thee for Thy kind and preserv- 
ing guardianship; and may the lesson prove one not 
soon forgotten!” 

These words fairly burned themselves into my 
memory. Save in the ‘blessing’, no allusion was 
made to our mishap. Our grandparents seemed to 
think it almost miraculous that we all should have 
escaped unhurt. If Providence had thus interfered 
in our behalf, they thought it would ill-become 
them to inflict chastisement. To tell the truth, we 
were somewhat surprised at this turn of the affair, 
but none the less we were glad it was no worse. 

For nearly a year and a half after this misadven- 
ture the old Queen’s arm rested peacefully in the 
back chamber. C. A. STEPHENS. 

(To be continued.) 
+r <___ 
SWEET DAY. 


Sweet day, so cool, so calm, so bright, 
The bridall of the earth and skie, 
The dew shall weep thy fall to-night; 
For thou must die. 
‘ — George 


~@> 


Herbert. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF JOHN BRIGHT. 


For many years I was in close and constant asso. 
ciation with John Bright. These years included the 
thrilling time of the American Civil War and the 
reform struggle in England. I was then the editor 
of a strongly liberal, or rather radical, London daily 
paper, the Morning Star. 

Mr. Bright was one of the owners of the paper, 
and took a keen interest in its management and its 
fortunes. He cared little, personally, as to whether 
the paper made money or not; he valued it only, or 
mainly, as a champion of the political opinions 
which were dear to him. He used to come to my 
editorial room in the Morning Star very often from 
the House of Commons, and would come in some- 
times very late, perhaps at midnight. He would 
talk to me about what was going on, or likely to go 
on, in Parliament; but somehow it almost always 
happened that he soon got away from political talk, 
and came to speak of the books, especially the 
poems, which he loved. He was fond of reciting 
passages from memory, and his magnificent elocu- 
tion, his rich, deep and vibrating tones, would have 
made even very poor lines sound like music; but 
when he recited from Milton, the poet he loved most 
of all poets, then, indeed, his listener might well 
wish that recitation to last long. 

Recitation is not the right word to use, for Mr. 
Bright had not in the slightest degree the manner of 
one who is going through a set performance, nor did 
he declaim as if he were addressing an assembly. 
He merely spoke, or rather murmured, the lines— ° 
almost as if he were improvising them; but the 
singular clearness of his elocution and the music of 
his voice allowed the most lightly spoken word to 
sink into the ear with all its fulness of expression. 

Bright greatly admired Logan’s song to the cuckoo, 
and, indeed, preferred it to Wordsworth’s, although 
he was delighted with the lines in Wordsworth’s 
poem, which ask, 

“OQ Cuckoo! shall I call thee Bird, 
Or but a wandering voice?” 


| On these lines he loved to dwell, and he murmured 


them in a rapt kind of way, with his eyes looking 
upward, as if striving to follow the movement of the 
bird in its flight. 

Among American poets he most admired Whittier 
and Longfellow. Strange to say, he had no great 
relish for Shakespeare. He said that most of the 
plays were painful to him, they had so many bad 
people in them. He did not much like Thackeray’s 
novels, partly for the same reason. He could not 
enjoy a story which had a woman like Becky Sharp 
for its heroine. 

When I began to write novels, he strongly recom. 
mended me to write a story “all about good people, 
and good people only.”? I tried to make him see 
that a story all about good people, and good people 
only, would probably not be very interesting to a 
large circle of readers; but he insisted that there 
was ample material for romance in the trials and 
sufferings and joys of good people. 

On one of these evenings of which I speak he 
came to my room earlier than usual and remained 
later. When he got up to go he suddenly remem. 
bered that he had kept his hansom cab waiting all 
the time; and he began to calculate the appalling 
number of shillings which he would have to pay. 

“T am so sorry,” I said. 

“Never mind,” he replied, “it only means going 
into the Gazette (becoming bankrupt) one day 
sooner.” 

I was so amused by the humor and the oddity of 
yay of looking at the matter that I took the 
liberty of borrowing the sentence and putting it into 
the mouth of the hero of one of my novels. 

Bright had some strong dislikes. He especially 
disliked Lord Palmerston. The dislike was founded 
on political and what I may perhaps call moral 
grounds only. Bright was much too truly a Chris 
tian man to allow himself to cherish any dislikes 
which were not rooted in a conviction that a man 
was consciously or recklessly doing a wrong thing. 

It was his firm conviction that the administra. 
tion of Lord Palmerston was a curse to his coun. 
try. Palmerston was, in his mind, a dangerous 
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and a reckless man, absolutely without any sense 
of moral responsibility, who would plunge Eng- 
land into the worst war with the lightest heart. 
Disraeli he also disliked. He regarded him as a 
political adventurer in whom there was nothing 
serious but personal ambition. His dislike to 


Disraeli was not, however, nearly so strong or so , but I think of him as Lord Peterborough said of 


unqualified as that 
which he felt toward 
Palmerston. 

I was once saying 
to him that I admired 
Disraeli if only for 
the success with 
which he had forced 
his way up and up 
until the highest of 
the Aristocracy came 
to be proud of know- 
ing him. 

Bright replied by 
quoting from a pas- 
sage in Bulwer-Lyt- 
ton’s ‘Rienzi,’ in 
which somebody, 
commenting on some 
Disraeli of that time 
ana state, observes 
that he knows of no 
man rising from low- 
ly to lofty life with- 
out having deserted 
and repudiated his 
own order. 

Bright’s judgment 
of men was occasion- 
ally a sort of instinct. 
Many years ago I 
happened to differ 
from him about Mr. 
Goschen. At that 
time, 1866, I think, 
Mr. Goschen had just 
been promoted by the 
late Lord Russell to 
a place in the Cabinet. 
I was glad of this and 
said so in the Morning Star. 
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books, and what he read he could keep in his 
memory. 
body would tell him anything which he did not 
know before. 
| as he hated affectations in life. 


He was always delighted when any- 
He hated affectations in literature, 


No doubt his noble nature had its imperfections, 





Bright was of a| the dead Duke of Marlborough: ‘He was a great 


different opinion; at least he saw nothing to be | man, and I have forgotten his faults.”” 


particularly glad of in Goschen’s promotion. He 
wrote me a letter in which he said he had no con- 
fidence whatever in the soundness of Mr. Gos- 
chen’s Liberalism, and predicted that sooner or 
later Mr. Goschen would be known as a Conserva- 
tive. Bright’s prophecy has long since come true. 

Bright had a quiet, good-humored way of put- 
ting people down which was sometimes highly | 
amusing. } 

I remember during the early part of your Civil 
War an alarmist coming upon Bright and myself 
in my editorial room on an afternoon, and burst- 
ing out into successive exclamations of horror at | 
the difficulties in which the Northern States were 
plunged. 

“O Mr. Bright, is it not appalling? How will 
they ever get out of all this? What can they | 
do?” 

When this had gone on for some moments, 
Bright looked quietly up at his excited questioner 
and, with an odd expression of subdued con- 
tempt on his face, answered : 

‘Well, I dare say they’ll contrive to muddle 
through somehow,” and then he dropped the sub- 
ject. 

He told me a story about a little son of his,— 
little he once was; he is big enough now,—who 
asked him why he was so often away from home. 
This was in the days when Bright was aiding 
Richard Cobden to carry on the Anti-Corn Law | 
agitation. Bright said he had to go about the) 
country making speeches, in order to try to get) 
bread for all the poor little boys. 

The child did not seem quite satisfied; some-| 
thing was evidently disturbing him. At last he| 
came out with, ‘But, father, won’t you try to get| 
them some butter with it ?”’ 

In one or two of the eulogies pronounced on 
Bright in both Houses of Parliament, after his | 
death, much stress was laid on the unvarying 
gentleness of Bright's manners. I do not know} 
how anything of this kind came to be said. Bright | 
had, indeed, a gentle nature and a gentle heart, | 
but his manners were by no means always gentle. 
On many an occasion he gave much offence to} 
sensitive persons by his blunt and abrupt way of 
speaking. 

A young member of the House of Commons 
once offered some opinion—I forget about what— | 
in Bright’s hearing. Bright looked at him, and | 
said : | 

“If I were you, I wouldn’t tell people that you 
had such an opinion as that.” 

‘‘Why not?’’ was the astonished question of 
the man thus admonished. 

‘Because if you do, people will say you are a 
fool,’’ was Bright’s reply. 

Outsiders were always contrasting his manners | 
with those of Cobden. The one man was as gentle 
of heart as the other, but Bright’s ways and words 
were sometimes rough, while Cobden’s were in- 
variably sweet and kindly. 

Bright was not a man of what is called culture, 
but he had a much better education than is com- 
monly supposed. I have heard over and over 
again that he could not speak, or even read, a line 
of French. Bright read French quite well, and he | 
spoke it very fairly. He had read a great many 


Justin McCartuy. 


—~+o> - 
For the Companion. 
SUMMER RAIN. 


Aslant, the driven rain incessant streams; 

The thirsty meadows sigh as with delight; 

The wind-blown poplar shifts from green to white, 
And white to green, as aimlessly as dreams. 

Down leaps the torrent from the gurgling spout 
And plunges, foam-white, in the cask. The roof 
Resounds with hasty drops, like hoof on hoof 

Of eltin horsemen—a wild, cantering rout! 

The windows stream and blur the world with mist. 
Gray Night comes creeping early from the hills, 
Pallid and tearful, like a child unkissed, 

That broods upon its little wrongs and ills. 


JAMES BUCKHAM. 
—<~o-—___—_- 
THE PROGRESSIVE SOUTH. 


It is amusing to read of the way in which some 
of the ‘“‘conservative’’ old towns of the South are 
rousing themselves from the slumber of years. 
At the South, the word ‘‘conservative’’ has been 
synonymous with never-changing, and the people 
seemed rather proud of the epithet. They would 
point out “the headquarters of Lord Cornwallis” 


| in some old town, and boast that scarcely any- 


thing had changed there since his lordship 
had suddenly left it, in 1780, carrying with him 
some of the family plate. 

That is all over forever. The South is up and 
doing. There is a ‘‘boom”’ in cities that never 
heard the word until recently. The ‘white trash’’ 
is coming out of the pine woods, and finding work 


| in factories and mills, not grumbling yet at the 


long Southern day of twelve hours. Cotton fac- 
tories are being erected in large numbers in Georgia 
and the Carolinas, thus saving freight upon both 
cotton and coal, to the extent, in some instances, 
of many thousand dollars a month; while ex- 
Mayor Hewitt of New York returns from a visit 
to the Southern iron mines to notify mankind that 
the South is about to “take the lead” in supplying 
the world with hardware. 

It is interesting to note the lowly origin of some 
of the Southern industries which are now starting 
into such vigorous life. Some time ago, a manu- 
facturer of tobacco pipes in Ohio found by chance 
in a tobacco store in Cincinnati a better clay pipe 
than he had ever been able to make. He traced 
this excellent pipe, after a good deal of trouble, 
to its native home, which proved to be a secluded 
part of Appomattox County in Virginia, where a 


few colored people were making pipes by hand | 


out of a very superior kind of clay. Years before 
the war, a white man, who lived a hermit’s life in 
Appomattox, had gained his subsistence by mak- 
ing pipes, and when the war had cut off other 
sources of supply many colored women acquired 
the art and supplied the troops with pipes. 

Putting this and that together, the astute Ohio 


pipe-maker removed his whole establishment to | 


the Appomattox clay-bed, and there he now is, 
making pipes by the million, and giving employ- 
ment to many hands. In this way, the Virginians 
feel that they have at last gota good joke upon Uncle 
Sam. Some of the Ohio pipe-makers, who are 
drawing monthly pensions for injuries received in 
the war, have married Virginia girls, and thus our 
Common Uncle is supporting, or aiding to support, 


|something about it, were aware before the war | 





the dependent grandchildren of Confederate sol- | 
diers. 

All this is fulfilled prophecy. Northern travel- | 
lers, who stayed long enough in the South to know 


that the South was a virgin mine of all sorts of | 
wealth, only awaiting the advent of free labor | 
and non-conservative capital to fill the land with | 
plenty. An old army officer, Gen. J. W. Phelps | 
of Vermont, who had passed many years in 
Southern parts, told the people there that, when | 
slavery was abolished, the Southern States would, 
for the first time, enjoy real and general pros- 
perity. 

‘To-day, we perceive that the good old soldier 
was a true prophet. 


_ ~~ — 
TWILIGHT. 


Slowly along the azure firmament 
Each star in silence pitched its silver tent, 
And earth by holy calm seemed sanctified. 


omnes: —+~@r- cn 
EMPEROR AND STRIKERS. 


In the second week in May the most formidable 
strike which has taken place in Germany for 
many years broke out in Westphalia. This prov- 
ince lies in the western part of the empire, border- 
ing upon the Rhine. Its primcipal industry is | 
coal-mining, which is carried on extensively in | 
the region about Dortmund. 

The recent strike was made by the coal-miners, 
who demanded larger pay and shorter hours of 
work. In the course of a week it was estimated 
that no less than one hundred and sixty thousand 
miners were on strike. 

Not only was the strike serious in point of num- 
bers, but it was followed by much rioting and 
some bloodshed. The miners who continued at 
work, and those who, having joined the strike, 
attempted to resume their labors, were savagely 
assaulted. In several of the mining centres 
anarchy for the while prevailed. 

Such being the state of things, regular troops 
were called in to suppress the disorders, and a 
number of fights took place between the soldiers 
and the miners, resulting always in the defeat of 
the miners. 





| 
| 
| 


was the direct interference in them by the Emperor 
| William and the central authorities at Berlin. 
| When the strikes reached dangerous proportions, 
| a council of the Prussian Ministry was held, over 
| which Prince Bismarck presided, and at which the 
| Emperor himself was present. 

The ministry ordered that deputations from 
| both the coal owners and the striking miners 
should be sent to Berlin, in order to submit their 
disputes to the government for settlement. 

On the next day the Emperor William himself 
| received a delegation of the miners, and showed 
| his intention of dealing with the matter by his 

own personal authority. 

| He listened attentively to the complaints of the 
miners, and when they had’ finished, he promised 
them that their rights should be protected. He 
warned them, however, not to be misled by 
Socialist agitators, and told them that rioting 
would not be for a moment permitted. 

‘Tell your fellow-workmen,”’ said the Emperor, 
“that the Emperor himself, if necessary, will 
order the troops to shoot down all rioters; while, 
if they are quiet, the Emperor will protect them.” 

The active interposition of the government, 
except so far as troops were used to quell dis- 
order, does not seem to have been necessary, for 
within a fortnight most of the miners had resumed 
work, concessions being made to their demands 
by the coal owners. 

The direct interference of the Emperor, and the 
prompt use of troops of the regular army, show 
us the methods by which the Emperor proposes 
not only to meet foreign assault, but to preserve 
internal order. Those methods are autocratic and 
military. The Emperor speaks to the striking 
miners like an absolute monarch, whose will is to 
be law, and he relies, in maintaining his authority, 
first of all and mainly upon his army. 

It is the army, and not the civilian police, which 
is to preserve order in civil troubles. The people 
are to be ruled, and, if necessary, cowed by it. 
No doubt the high and military tone taken by the 
| Emperor is justified by the vast powers which he 
| finds actually centred in his hands; still, his use 
of it on such an occasion as a great labor strike is 
a remarkable and instructive fact. 








+o, — 
THE PRICE OF LIBERTY AND UNION. 


Henry Clay, in the course of his long and 
brilliant career, often thrilled the country with 
| eloquent speech, but perhaps he never touched 
the heart of the nation more sensibly than in his 
reply of 1850 to Senator Foote, of Mississippi, 





| the South.”’ 

| Sir,” said Mr. Clay, “I have heard something 
said, on this and on a former occasion, about alle- 
giance to the South. I know no South, no North, 
no East, no West, to which I owe any allegiance. 
I owe allegiance to two sovereignties, and only 
| two: one is to the sovereignty of this Union, and 
the other is to the sovereignty of the State of 
Kentucky. My allegiance is to this American 
Union and to my own State. But if gentlemen 
suppose that they can exact from me an acknowl- 
edgment of allegiance to any ideal or future con- 








A very suggestive feature of these great strikes | 
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templated confederacy of the South, I here 
declare that I owe no allegiance to it, nor will I, 
for one, come under any such allegiance, if I can 
avoid it.”” 

No one who was not then alive, and old enough 
to follow public affairs, can understand the many 
reasons which gave to these words their peculiar 
interest and importance. They placed Henry 
Clay and his multitude of friends in distinct oppo- 
sition to the party who contemplated a confederacy 
of the South, and began the series of events which 
terminated with the surrender of General Lee 
in 1865. 

The principal sentence of Mr. Clay’s speech, ‘I 
know no North, no South, no East, no West, to 


| which I owe any allegiance,’” became at once a 


popular maxim. It fluttered upon flags and 
streamers; it became part of the people’s familiar 
thoughts; it animated many a brave charge on 
the battle-field, like that ‘‘one blast upon the bugle 
horn’’ of Roderick Dhu that was ‘“‘worth a thou- 
sand men.”” 

After the lapse of nearly forty years, we can, 


as the anniversary of the country’s birth ap- 


proaches, point to it as a national principle univer- 
sally accepted. 

The younger people of this generation should 
bear one fact in mind when they think of these 
things. The tremendous and incalculable force 
of union and liberty was paid for them, not by 
them. It was not their wounded bodies that lay 
on fields of battle during days and nights, nor 
their hearts that were wrung with miserable appre- 
hension, months at a time, for the safety of absent 
husbands, fathers, brothers and lovers. They 
only inherit what their fathers won. 

Let them not fail in the duty of preserving and 
improving the most magnificent estate that was 
ever transmitted as an inheritance to a younger 
generation. 

—_———+or—_ es 
BUT TWELVE HOURS LONG. 


The great Indian Rajah Montja, it is said, had but 
one son, to whose education he gave much time and 
thought, in order that the boy might be fitted for his 
high place. Among his devices for the wise training 
of his son was the placing near him an old man 
whose only duty was to say to the prince, whenever 
he was enjoying any pleasure keenly, ‘The day hath 
but twelve hours.” 

When the lad, on the other hand, was sick or in 
trouble, he changed the warning to, “The night is 
but twelve hours long.” 

The young readers of the Companion may think 
that they, too, like the Indian prince, have mentors 
in the middle-aged or old people about them. Every 
healthy, happy boy or girl looks upon the delight of 
the moment as eternal, and it is better that they 
should do so. Why should the athlete, straining to 
win the race, be paralyzed with the spectre of him- 
self as a decrepit old man? What boy, struggling 
for college honors on Commencement Day, would 
persevere if he really believed that day of triumph 
to be only twelve hours long, and that behind it lay 
oblivion? 

Faith in the immortality of their success is the 
mainspring of action in every one of the courageous, 
high-spirited boys and girls who read these words. 

But they would be wise if they could borrow half 
of the experience of age, and know how short-lived 
are the worries, the defeats and pains which seem 
intolerable to them now. 

“The mosquito which stings you,’ says the Sioux 
proverb, “will be dead to-morrow.” 

The poor lad struggling through college in a crowd 
of wealthy classmates, fancies the mortifications 
and humiliations which he endures will last as long 
as life itself. He forgets how swiftly in this country 
social conditions change. In twenty years not a 
man in his class probably will stand where he does 
to-day. Each man will have found his place for 
himself. 

There are among our readers, too, many plain, 
unattractive girls, who find themselves neglected 
while their prettier companions are admired and 
courted. Their suffering is not a thing to smile at; 
it is real and sharp. They are at the age to which 
beauty and grace are fitting, and they have neither 
wisdom nor experience to bear disappointment 
coolly. 

But they should remember that there are other 
| and more potent charms than pink cheeks and bright 
eyes which will tell in the long run. 

The verdict of a ball-room does not decide their 
fate for life. 

The night, however dark, is but twelve hours long; 
with each morning come fresh chances and possibil- 
ities for all of us. 


ae 
FRIENDS OF THE BABY. 


The Civil War was not altogether an unbrotherly 
strife. The men who fought in it often now recall 





who had taunted him with lack of “allegiance to | 


kindnesses and courtesies exchanged between the 
opposing forces, which remain in their memory when 
the thunder of cannon and the heaped corpses of the 
battle-field have grown dull and indistinct. 

A little incident which preceded the Battle of 
Gettysburg, which is authentic, has never before 
been published. A party of scouts from Longstreet’s 
corps found themselves, the day before the battle, 
near the farm of a poor German. 

Strict orders against foraging had been issued, but 
the men were hungry and the smoke from the kitchen 
carried savory odors into the air. Two of them 
rode up, and demanded turkeys, chickens and pies, 
offering to pay for them in Confederate money. 

“Vat goot zall it do me?” said the old man who 
met them at the door. “I haf no turkey; I haf no 
shicken; I haf no pies. I haf only mein little grand- 
child and she goes to die!’’ He wrung his hands, the 
tears in his eyes. 

““What’s the matter with your grandchild?” one 
of the men asked, peering into the room where a 
sick baby lay on its mother’s lap. “It looks mighty 
bad.” 
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“It is bad. It can only drink milk, and you haf 
taken our cow.” 

The men both had wives and little ones at home. 
They found that some of Hood’s men had just left 
the farm, driving away the only milch cow owned 
by the farmer. 

“We don’t make war on babies!” exclaimed one 
of the men, jumping on his horse again. The other 
followed. It was not long before they overtook the 
soldiers who were driving some cattle. 

“Hyah, sir! I reckon you don’t want to kill that 
old cow!” one of the pursuers shouted. ‘It belongs 
to a dyin’ baby, anyhow!” 

There was a brief parley. The scouts drove back 
the cow in triumph. The baby had her milk, and 
the farmer welcomed the baby’s friends to a hearty 
supper in which, oddly enough, chickens and pies 
figured largely. 

Under the skin of the New Yorker or Georgian, 
the same warm, red blood of the American flowed 
then, as it does now. 


—- +r. 
EXPERIMENTS IN ELECTRICITY. 


The Companion proposes, beginning with this 
number, to give directions for a series of experi- 
ments in electricity. We shall propose nothing that 
may not be performed by any boy of ordinary 
mechanical ability; and all the materials required 
may be found in almost any house, or at any rate 
may be purchased for a few cents. } 

Yet we intend, before the series is completed, to 
give to our readers practical and easily copied illus- 
trations of almost every modern application of 
electricity. We shall not print the articles in all 
cases in successive issues, but shall allow time for 
the study of one experiment before proceeding to 
the next. 

One article, which is not always easily obtained by 
boys in the country, and which is essential in nearly 
all electrical experiments is 





INSULATED COPPER WIRE. 

It is very inexpensive, and may be procured in any 
¢ity; or it will be furnished by the publishers of the 
Companion, by mail, at small cost. But if common 
copper wire is at hand, and any boy does not wish 
to pay for insulated wire, he may insulate it well 
enough for many purposes in the following manner: 

Draw the bare wire slowly through a dish filled 
with a thick solution of shellac in alcohol. This 
can best be done out of doors, affixing one end of 
the wire toa building. After it has passed through 
the solution, it can then be held in suspension until 
dry. The time required will not be more than half 
an hour. 

This sort of insulation, however, is not recom- 
mended, for when very dry and hard it is liable to 
crack during the manipulation of the wire. This 
would, perhaps, cause a short circuit between two 
layers in a coil, and would be fatal to the success of 
the experiment. 

A CHEAP ELECTRIC BATTERY. 

An electric battery, strong enough to run a small 
electric bell or a toy electric railroad, can be easily 
constructed as follows: 

Take four common drinking tumblers, and fill 
them three-quarters full with water. Into each 
put a tablespoonful of sul- 
phuric acid; then cut four 
pieces of wood about half 
an inch square, and long 
enough to rest upon the 
edges of the tumblers. Get 
four strips of sheet copper 
and zine, and cut them just 
large enough to stand ver- 
tically in the tumblers near- 
ly touching the sides. 

Tack the zincs to one side 
of each piece of wood, and 
the coppers to the other side. In doing this take 
care that the points of the tacks do not pass entirely 
through the wood, and touch the metal on the 
opposite side. If this were to happen, the cell would 
be what is technically termed “short-circuited,” and 
a very small amount of electricity could be obtained 
from it. 

Pry up a corner of each of the metals, and crowd 
between it and the wood an end, from which the 
insulation has been carefully scraped, of a small 
copper wire. The wire should be in good contact 
with the metals, and a better way would be to solder 
them together. Twist the outer ends of the wires 
from zinc in No. 1 and copper No. 2 together. Do 
the same with zine No. 2 and copper No. 3, and so 
on. The wires from copper No. 1 and zine No. 4 are 
connected with the bell or other piece of apparatus. 
After being used, the metals should be removed 
from the salt water, washed and dried. 





<~o>—_—__—_ 
TOLERANCE AND COURTESY. 


talph Waldo Emerson was not only a poet and a 
philosopher, but a gentleman of the finest type; one 
whose mind was so infused with the charity of 
loving-kindness that the wildest fanatic found in him 
a listener and adviser. The number of souls, so 
advanced in abstract speculation that they were 
unfitted for the ordinary duties of life, who sought 
him for aid and sympathy, was discouragingly large, 
and yet not one of them was turned away with a 
rebuff. 

Edward Waldo Emerson, in his “Life” of his 
father, records several amusing experiences with 
would-be reformers, which prove that many a gleam 
of humor must have brightened the quiet Concord 
house. 

One apostle of an unpopular faith came to con- 
vince Mr. Emerson that all use of money was wicked, 
and a few years later wrote him a letter announcing 
his engagement to a lady of kindred views, and, as 
she was not strong, and he did not wish her to work, 
he asked Mr. Emerson to “send them a competence 
for the necessities of their married life.” 


ous ? | 

The simplicity of this request is only equalled by | where we were marching,” said he. 
that of the person who, desiring a better education, | there call it the ‘broken-bone fever.’ 
| has it, he feels as if every bone in his body had been | 


wrote Mr. Emerson for the requisite funds, to be 
sent him “by the last part of this week, or fore part 
of next.” But all these reformers, 


found themselves unwelcome at the hearth of this | 
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truly hospitable man, if they did not conform to the 
requirements of decent society. The philosopher 
was gentleness itself, and tolerance found in him | 
its exemplar, but neither wilful rudeness nor un. | 
cleanness would he permit. 

One day, a short, thick man, dirty and wild-eyed, | 
arrived and asked to see Mr. Emerson. He announced | 
that he had come from Russia, and stood with his | 
hat on when his host entered the room. 

Mr. Emerson saluted him, asked him to be seated, | 
and offered to take his hat. The man declined, and 
began to explain his mission. 

Again did Mr. Emerson ask him to remove his hat, | 
but the man paid no attention to the request, and | 
insisted on explaining his advanced views. | 

“Yes, but let me take your hat, sir,’’ said his host. 

The Russian made some impatient remark about 
attending to such trifles, and began again, upon 
which Mr. Emerson said, firmly, but with perfect | 
sweetness : 

“Very well, then, we will talk in the yard,” showed | 
his guest out, and walked to and fro with him under 
the apple-trees, patiently listening. 

It was not long, however, before the Russian 








| departed, doubtless shaking off the dust of his feet 





against a man so wedded to the slavish customs of 
society as Mr. Emerson. 

And from the journal of this sweet and hospitable 
soul come the words: 

“In reference to the philanthropies of the day, it 
seems better to use than to flout them.” 

He was incapable of flouting any one who was | 
honest, even in mistaken belief. 

+o — | 
BULLETS. 


“Every bullet has its billet,” says the old soldier, | 


| when counselling the new recruit to take comfort in 


the merciful chances of war. The ways of bullets, 
when they seem actually to have received commission | 
to strike, are often very eccentric and whimsical. | 
An army surgeon who was in the habit of carrying 
in his breast-pocket a little sketch-book, says that | 
he has cause to owe it a special debt of gratitude. 


pierced through three parts of its thickness with 
two distinct bullet-holes. About fifteen or twenty 
sketches were thus sacrificed, but the doctor’s life 
had, at the same time, been saved. | 

The life of a war correspondent of the London | 
Telegraph was also saved by such a shield. A curious 
fact connected with this experience was that the 
bullet had revolved in its course, after reaching the 
notebook, so that its track was a circular one. | 

Several cases of the eccentricities of bullets have 
been given by Irving Montagu in ‘‘Wanderings of a | 
War Artist.’’ He declares that he has known bullets 
to flatten round a bone, as if the bone, having been 
broken, was now joined together by the pliant lead. 
In another case, a bullet went six times in and out 
of a skirmisher’s body without doing him any serious 
harm. Kneeling as he fired, the ball had first passed 
in and out of one arm, hed traversed the ribs, enter- 
ing one side and making its exit at the other, and 
finished its erratic course by entering and finally 
taking its departure from the other arm of that 
curiously perforated soldier. 

A bullet has been fired through thick plate-glass, 
and, hitting against a wall, flew into particles which 
bespattered a man’s face without seriously injuring 
him. 

A counter instance, however, is that of a spent 
cannon-ball, which went dancing like a plaything 
toward a little child. In impulsive playfulness, she 
ran to catch it, and was crushed to death by its fall. 

+Or — 7 
CHRISTINE NILSSON. 

It is reported of a Boston millionnaire, who had 
begun life as a poor boy, that he gave a “house- 
warming” on entering his new mansion, and did 
not invite his own brother, a poor man. A mutual 
friend said to the millionnaire in the course of the 
evening, “I don’t see your brother present—I hope 
he is not ill.’ “No,” answered the rich snob, “‘but 
you know we must draw the line somewhere!” 


An anecdote of Christine Nilsson, the Swedish 
singer, told in America, illustrates her freedom from 
snobbery : 

Christine was once at the house of aretired Chicago 
millionnaire near New York. A distinguished com- 
pany had been invited to meet her at dinner. 

On entering the dining-room she dropped her host’s 
arm, and hurrying in amazement to the stately young 
butler, seized him effusively by the hand and engaged 
him in conversation, while the other guests stood 
waiting and the entertainer looked on in astonish- 
ment. 

“That man,” she explained to the group when 
they were seated, “is the son of a kind old nobleman 
on whose estate my father worked as a day-laborer 
when we were children. Fortune has smiled on me, 
while it has frowned on my old playmate, whom I | 
find under such changed circumstances.” 


+2, — 
ADAPTATION TO WANTS. 





Much has been said about the adaptations in 
nature to the wants of mankind. Another point of 
view shows the same facts as evidence that man has 
adapted himself to varying conditions of life. 


An exception to what is looked upon as a general 
law is found in the distribution of fish. It is ob- 
served that in the warm waters of the Nile, for 
instance, fish of many kinds abound, but they are 
all of poor quality. The same could be said of the 
fish in all warm waters. Very few varieties are fit 
for the table. 

Now it happens to be the case that in hot climates 
the lighter articles of food are most in request. The 
system does not need in the tropics the meats which 
are so largely consumed in the colder regions. The 
sending of fish from Norway to the countries about 
the Mediterranean is one of the oldest branches of 
trade in the history of commerce. 

Where the fish was of good quality, the population 
was scanty, and, on the other hand, where the pop- 
ulation was numerous, the fish was poor. Is it not 
a reasonable inference that both man and fish have 
sought the portions of the globe where the condi- 
— of life were most favorable to them respec- 
tively? 

y ——_—————+oo——____———_ 


SIMPLE REMEDIES. 


A Yankee colonel, who had spent several years in 
the South, was one day telling a friend, a surgeon, 


BEANS. 

Thousands of barrels of Boston’s favorite dish are im- 
ported into Montana. Not only beans but all the grains 
and vegetables are produced to perfection in the Great 
Reservation of 36,000 square miles, now open for settle- 
ment in Montana. The onward rush of home-seekers is 
rapidly absorbing the last desirable government lands, 
Secure a free home before it is too late. For further in- 


| formation, maps, rates, etc., apply to F. I. Whitney, 
| St. Paul, Minn. 





[ Adv. 








| 1. “Yellowstone National Park,” 2.“Northern Pacific 


our.” 3.“*The Great Northwest.” One Dollar Each. 
Illustrated descriptive pamphlet, containing 13 plates 
“Yellowstone National Park,” “Columbia River” and 
Alaska Scenery, free by mail on application. y. C. 
Riley, Publisher, No.8 Drake Block, St. Paul, Minn, 
See list views in COMPANION, March 7, 1889. 
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The most beautiful and strongest Hammock made, 
Woven-bodied, Small openings. Made in 10 different 
styles and sizes, from extra large and heavy, to one 
suitable for house use for infants 


uw 


| “Style. Length. Lg.Body, Width. | Price. Weight. 
The book itself is ready to tell us why, for it is | No.1. 13 feet. inch, & inch. 
‘ is 





$2.25. 49 oz 

2. 12 2.00. 39 * 
Se (ae ee ae A 31 ° 
‘ s i 76 136 OC 93 
“ 5, 5. 51 130 iz * 
“ALi mam * 16 * fer + 7 
* 2.1 a * ~~ S ia. = 48 * 
‘eee (se + ie + 36 
Jinen. | 13 “100 | BA 5, 9 
Canvas.| 12 “ Ss * 1 2.25, 48 “ 


Any of the Hammocks sent by mail, or express paid, 
upon ae * of price and 1 cent a ounce for postage or 
express. Address, Lock Box 217, 


BAY STATE HAMMOCK CO., No. Weymouth, Mass. 


ee 
OF food, as of other things, it is equally 

true that the best is the cheapest. 
A package of ‘‘Cerealine Flakes” at 
twenty cents, costs a trifle more than a 
similar package of inferior cereal prod- 
ucts, because it costs more to manufac- 
ture. At the end of a year it will be 
found, that while a little more has been 
paid for each package, a less number of 
packages have been used, and that the 
saving in amount more than compen- 
sates for the greater first cost. 

The “ CerEAtine Coox-Booxk,” containing 
over two hundred carefully prepared recipes, 
will be sent to any one who will mention where 
this advertisement was seen, and enclose a two- 


cent stamp for postage to the CEREALINE Merc. 
Co., Columbus, Ind. 
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AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 


| Do you realize what possibili- 
‘ties of amusement, interest and 
profit these two words suggest? 
Any one can “take pictures” 
now and many enterprising 
boys and young men are taking 
MONEY right and left where 
there is no local photographer. 


It is no longer an experiment, 
for with ordinary care a good 
photograph can be made by any 
intelligent person. Everythin 
plain. Printed instructions. 
|BOOK, “How to make Photo- 
graphs,” and _ illustrated cata- 
logue of “Amateur Photog- 
raphy” Outfits at all prices, will 
ibe sent free to any address by 


THE SCOVILL & ADAMS CO., 


| 
| 423 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK. 
| : 

















SCOVILL PHOTOGRAPH OUTFIT. 


A “Flash-Light” 


Offer. 






This photograph 
Camera is made ex- 
;pressly for us by 
; the Scovill Manu- 
facturing Co. 

It is mounted 
upon afine adjusta- 
ble tripod, has a 
Waterbury lens, set 
ina polished brass 
tube, takes a4x 5inch picture, and has a rubber bel- 
lows-section to permit the plate to be brought to the 
exact focus. 

This Outfit consists of a cherry finished Camera, 
and adjustable Tripod, one Double Plate-Holder, six 
4x5 inch Keystone Rapid Plates, Chemicals for making 
| the negatives, and for printing, toning and fixing of 
| prints. Printing Frame, Sensitized Paper, Primrose 
| Mounts, Jar of Parlor Paste for mounting the prints, 2 
Japanned Trays, Focusing Cloth, Russell Negative 
| Clasp, l-oz. Graduate, Ruby Paper, Packing Case, and 
| full Directions on the art of taking pictures. 


Special for 60 Days. 


For the next 60 days we shall give free with each Out- 
fit, one dozen Instantaneous Dry Plates, price, 
|65 cts. and QNE QUEEN FLASH LAMP and 
| Flash Powder, price, $1, by means of which Instan- 

taneous photographs may be taken at night. 
| The Outfit complete is sold by us for only $9. It must 
| be sent by express, and charges paid by the receiver. 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


41 TEMPLE PLACE, 











BosTON, MASS. 





~CUTICU 
MEDICATED TOILET SOAP 


RA 








ee THE SOFTEST, WHITEST 








of a kind of illness which once attacked the men of | 
his regiment. 


“It was a fever common in the low, hot country | 
“People down 
When a man | 


broken.”’ 
“There is a very simple, old-fashioned remedy that 


| I should recommend for such a case,” said the sur- | 
“Dreamers of dreams, born out of their due time,” | geon, with a twinkle in his eye. 


*““What’s that?’’ asked the colonel. 
“Boneset.” 


The Most Exquisite Skin Purifier and 
Beautifier of Modern Times 


HANDS, FREE FROM REDNESS, ROUGH- 


ness, Chaps, and Fissures, Shapeless Nails and Painful Finger Ends, 
clears the complexion of Pimples, Black- 
heads, and minor Skin Blemishes, lessens 
Tan, Freckles, and Discolorations, and 
prevents Irritation and Inflammation of 
the Skin and Scalp of Children and 
Infants. 
medicated, exquisitely perfumed, sur- 
prisingly effective, it is simply incomparable as a Skin Purifying Soap, 


Absolutely pure, delicately 


unequalled for the Toilet, and unrivalled for the Nursery. Guaranteed of 
the highest purity by the Analytical Chemists of the State of Massachusetts. 
Sale greater than the combined sales of all other skin soaps, both foreign 


and domestic. 


Sold throughout the civilized world. 


d@@= Send for ‘‘ How to Cure Skin Diseases,” 64 pages, 50 illustrations, 
300 diseases of the Skin, Scalp, and Blood, and 50 Remarkable Testimonials. 
Address Potter Drug and Chemical Corporation, Boston, U. 8S. A. 











THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


JUNE 27, 1889. 











Th. 27. Battle of Cold Harbor, 1862. 
Ex-President James Madison died, 1836. 
. The Tea, etc., Tax Bill, passed, 1767. 
. Treaty with Algiers signed, 1815. 


[began, 1776. 
. Debate on the Declaration of Independence, 
Tu. 2. Second Day of the Battle of Gettysburg, 1863. 
We. 3. Rome Inaugurated the Capital of Italy, 1871. 





For the Companion. 
WINNING HIS SPURS. 


{An incident in the life of George Custis, the step- 
grandson of Washington.) 


A, D. 17%, 


“Well, since it is your birthday, boy, 
And you are keen to know | 

If you may ride at Calvert's side, 

give you leave to go. 

“Fifteen to-day!—’Tis time, forsooth, 
That you should act your part, 

And take your place amid the chase, 
And learn the hunter's art, 


Scene: Mount Vernon, 


“My Lady will be proud to see 
Your dappled deer-skin flung 
Down in the hall, and on the wall 

Your forest trophies hung. 


“So saddle ‘Blueskin’;* for he paws 
Impatient in the stall; 

But leave you mind—buckshot behind, 
And load your gun with ball. 





“Bring down the gra 


old stag that haunts 

The ridge beyond the firs: 

And if you play the man to-day, 
1 think you'll win your spur 


Off dashed the lad at Calvert’s side; 
And svon the merry pack 

Of hounds set free, with frantic glee 
Came yelping at his back. 








For many an hour they beat the woods; 
Till at the last, they spied 

The buck at feed amid the firs, 
Close to the water’s side. 


One moment—and with headlong leap, 
He cleared the grassy bank, 

And nothing but his antlers’ tips 
Could tell them where he sank. 


The boy plunged after: Calvert gave, 
Too late, the warning shout 

For horse and rider swam mid-stream, 
And would not turn about. 

The panting stag had scarcely set 
His foot on solid ground, 

Ere “Blueskin,” following at his heels, 
Sprang forward with a bound. 


The tossing antlers onward rushed; 
Then, with a sudden start, 

Sank—the young hunter’s hand had sent 
A bullet through his heart. 





Mount Vernon’s dinner hour was near; 
And noble guests were there, 

Who gathered in a stately group 
Around the General’s chair. 

In sprang the stripling:—“Sir, the buck 
Lies in the court-yard, dead: 

Oh, such a splendid da) oe skin! 
And such an antlered read! 





“And ‘Blueskin’—never horse behaved 
More gallantly before: 

He swam with me across the bend, 
Straight on from shore to shore!” 


| 
Close to his side the General drew 
The lad—* What say you, sirs? 
And you, my Lady? as the boy 
Not bravely won his spurs?” 
MARGARET J. PRESTON. | 
* Washington's favorite “hunter.” 


— 
_ 
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For the Companion. 
FAITHFUL IN LITTLE. 


While Thomas Scott, the president of a great 
American railway, was travelling in England, he 
was struck with the care given to beautifying the 
grounds about the railway stations. The trees, 
vines and rose gardens contrasted strongly with 
the disorderly clay ‘‘yards’’ which he had been 
accustomed to see in America. 

On his return, in the early spring, Mr. Scott 
gave a sum of money to each station-master on 
the Pennsylvania Railway to be spent in beautify- 
ing the station grounds. The amount was propor- 
tioned to the importance and size of the stopping- 
place, and a reward was offered to the man who 
should make the best use of the money thus 
received. 

In August the reward was given to the keeper 
of a little country station, much to the chagrin of 
some masters of larger ones, who thought that 
their grounds were much more beautiful and pic- 
turesque. 


| comes the opportunity to soothe the tortures of a 


| been given to us. 


| approval. 


| who count it a weed, if not a pest, know it simply as 


| votes; but all three have their congeners in the Old 


this country, exclaimed: ‘To how few of us 


whole community shut in to a living death, or to 
rescue seven hundred shipwrecked people in mid- 
ocean! Yet how many would gladly do it!” 

She forgot that however blind the world may 
be, the Judge of all knows what use we have 
made of such chances for self-sacrifice as have 
To Him the chances count for 
little; ‘the readiness” to do, and the doing under 
even the humblest conditions,—these secure God’s 


A NATIONAL FLOWER. 


The question has often been asked, and of late it 
has been raised anew, why the people of the United 
States have no national flower. Floral emblems are 
common among the older nations, and are not alto- | 
gether wanting among the younger. England has | 
the red rose; Scotland the thistle; Ireland the sham- 
rock; France had, before the revolution, the fleur- | 
de-lis; Prussia—through its royal house—has the | 
cornflower; Florence the red lily; Switzerland the 
edelweiss; Japan the chrysanthemum; Mexico the 
agave, and Canada the maple leaf. 





Each of these emblems is cherished by the people, 
and each is more or less distinctively characteristic 
of the vegetation of the country upon whose ban- 
ners it is inscribed. 

A systematic attempt has recently been made to 
secure an expression of public opinion as to such a 
national flower for the United States. Pictures of 
the trailing arbutus and of the golden-rod have been 
distributed far and wide, and receivers of the pic- 
tures have been invited to express their preference 
for one or the other. 

Many persons have been content to do this, but a 
considerable number have preferred to make an 
independent choice. 

New Englanders are likely to vote largely for the 
arbutus, which is known to most of them as the 
Mayflower, though that name is often locally applied | 
to the saxifrage and other early-blooming plants. | 
The delicate beauty and exquisite fragrance of the | 
arbutus make it a favorite with every one, as it | 

| 
| 
| 





surely deserves to be. 
It is to be said, however, that the arbutus is by no 


means of national distribution. In Gray’s “Synop- 


| tical Flora of North America” its habitat is given 


as from ‘“‘Newfoundland westward to Saskatchewan, 
and south to Kentucky and Florida,” but in many 
parts of its range it is either very rare or wanting 
altogether. The golden-rod, on the other hand, 


grows in nearly every corner of the United States, gings, and all sorts of strange entertainments. 


and wherever it grows it makes a show. Botanists | 
discriminate nearly a hundred species, but farmers, 


“yellow-weed” or “yellow-top.” 

Both the trailing arbutus and the golden-rod are 
characteristic American plants, and the same is true 
of the aster, for which some people have cast their 


World. 

Another plant which has been named in this con- 
nection is the mountain laurel. It is evergreen,—as 
is the arbutus also,—and, unlike the others, belongs 
to a genus—Ka/mia—that is exclusively American. 
It is a handsome bush at all times, with its large, 
glossy leaves, but is of almost unrivalled beauty 
when loaded with blossoms. 

Unfortunately for the purpose in question, how- 





ever, the mountain laurel, like the trailing arbutus, | 


is a plant not distributed throughout the entire coun- 


try. In this respect, the golden-rod and aster have | 


probably the advantage over any other plants that 
are likely to be suggested. Many of the flowers 
dear to every one, the daisy, the violet, the butter- 
cup and the apple-blossom, for example, are of for- 
eign origin, and for that reason are ruled out of 
account when the question of a national emblem is 
under consideration. 

The great extent of the country will probably 
make it difficult, if not impossible, to hit upon any 
one flower which all the people, North, South, East 
and West, will ever come to look upon as dis- 
tinctively and par excellence the flower of America. 


— 
DUTIFUL SENTRY. 

The true soldier esteems it a privilege to serve his 
country in word and deed. His resolve is to do his 
duty, come what may, and to do it even in the dark, 
where his self-devotion can meet with no recogni- 
tion, much less with reward. How such a determina- 
tion ennobles a man, and lifts him out of the slough 
of selfishness, is illustrated by a story told by Lord 
Wolseley in his Fortnightly Review article, “Is a 
Soldier’s Life worth Living?’ The place was in the 
Crimea, the time during the dismal winter of 1854—5, 
and the hero a British private. 


One night the Russians forced their way into the 
English second parallel, drove out the men on 
guard, and for a short time held the position. Then 
the English troops drove back the Russians to their 
own lines, and reoceupied the parallel. 

On the extreme left of the parallel, where it dipped 
down into a ravine, an English sentry was found 
at his post, where he had remained during the Rus- 
sian assault and occupation. They had not spread 
out so as to reach his post, though they had gone 
Mens near it. His comrades had fled in a panic, and 
he knew that he was in danger of being surrounded 
and taken prisoner. 

But he stood there, waiting to be attacked before 
he retreated. When discovered by his comrades, he 
was coolly looking over the parapet toward the 
Redan, he having been ordered to watch that Rus- 
sian work. On being asked why he had not run 
when the others did, he answered that he had been 
posted there by his officer, and could not leave his 
post until relieved or driven away by the enemy. 

“His coolness and high sense of duty,” writes 
Lord Wolseley, ‘‘made a deep impression upon my 
young mind at the time. No marshal’s baton was 





“This man,’ said Mr. Scott, ‘‘received but a 
few dollars; you, ten times as much. 
used every penny with discretion, and has not 
spared his own labor. The reward is given not to 
the man with the largest opportunities, but to him 
who makes the best use of such opportunities as 
he has.”” 

The justice of the principle thus laid down is 
self-evident; the principle itself is abundantly 
insisted upon in the Bible; but it is too often for- 
gotten or ignored. 

“If I had Jem’s brains, I, too, would study and 
be at the head of the class,”’ says the dull boy in 
school. 

“If I had beauty and cleverness like other girls,”’ 
the plain or backward daughter of the family 
reflects, ‘I, too, would be charming and beloved.” 

An obscure woman, reading in the newspaper 


lately the account of the death of the martyr | 


priest, Father Damien, who sacrificed his life to 
the lepers in Molokai, and of the enthusiastic 
reception given to the English Captain Muller in 


He has | 


in his knapsack, he expected nothing, he got noth- 
| ing. It was by accident only that his gallant conduct 
on that dark winter’s night was ever known to any 
one; but he must have had the satisfactory con- 
sciousness in his heart that he had done his duty. 
How many are the heroic deeds which are never 
heard of !”’ 


—~@— =e 
TRUE GRATITUDE. 


The Island of Fernando de Noronha is about two 
hundred miles from Cape St. Roque, and has long 
been used by Brazil as a convict colony. A writer 
in the Popular Science Monthly says that, although 
he went there for the purpose of mapping the island, 
and studying its natural history, he found an abun- 
dance of interesting facts among its human popula- 
tion. 


About thirteen hundred convicts were resident 
there, at the time of his visit, most of them of a 
| low and brutal type. They delighted to talk over 
the details of their several crimes, and to consider 
| ways in which their acts of violence might have 
| been artistically improved. 
But depraved as they were, they were not without 
| & soft spot in their hearts for those who had shown 
kindness to them, and when the naturalist was ready 
to leave the island, he was called to the door by a 
| convict visitor. The man was barefooted, and stood 





with his battered hat held in the left hand behind 
him, and his right arm laid across his forehead, like 
a timid child. 

“What is it, Feliciano?” 

“My patron, pardon me, but it is all Ihave. Here 
are some squashes I have brought for your lordship 
to take back to the world with you,” and he pointed 
to six enormous specimens lying upon the floor of 
the veranda. 

The recipient of the gift was the more affected by 
it because he knew that, with the exception of the 
clothes he wore, these squashes comprised the sum 
total of the poor fellow’s worldly goods. 

The general good-will of the island became a little 
embarrassing, however, as other squashes arrived, 
until a cartload of them lay on the veranda ready 
for es to the steamer. Out of their 
poverty, these Lg and degraded fellows had given 
what they could, in gratitude to a man who had 
treated them like human beings. 


«o> 
For the Companion. 
MY GARDEN. | 
It is lovely beyond the telling, 
My garden of fruit and flowers, 


Where flit and sing birds bright of wing, 
While the fountains fall im showers. 





Here are my soft-cheeked roses, 
Damask and Moss and Tea. 

Beloved of the sun, and kissed every one 
By the humming-bird and the bee. 


There are my laughing pansies, 
And | lilies sweet and tall, 
And the hollyhocks gay, in gorgeous array, 
That follow tne garden wall. 
Aud here is a string of lakelets. 
With their bridges quaint and old, 
And my eanopied boat in which I may float 
Amid blossoms of white and gold. 
Here are figs for the plucking, 
And pomegranates rich and sweet, 
And peaches that show in their opaline glow 
The print of the sunbeams’ feet, 
It is lovely beyond the telling, 
This garden, my fair domain: 
But afar from my eyes to-day it lies, 
For it joins my Castle in Spain. 
EMMA C, Dowb. 


> co 
HIS LAST CHANCE. 

There was to be a grand picnic at Placerville, a 
reunion of all the gold-finders of the “early days.” | 
Hundreds of city people were coming up to the 
mountains from San Francisco and Sacramento. | 





| There was to be a balloon ascension, and there would 


be pink ice-cream, so it was rumored at Deep Dig- | 


Every one in El Dorado County was filled with de- 
lightful anticipations, and every ancient cart and 
wagon was being made ready for the drive over the 
mountains. 


Old Gassy Green had no horse. He had not been 
two miles from his little home at Deep Diggings for 
twenty years, and always professed perfect indiffer- 
ence to the outside world. For weeks beforehand 
he ridiculed the enthusiasm of his neighbors over 
the pioneers’ picnic. He didn’t care for picnics of 
any kind, he said, and never did. But as the time 
drew near, he was observed gradually to change his 
tune. 

On Monday Gassy remarked that if he had a horse 
of his own, maybe he might think of riding over to 
Placerville the next Friday. On Tuesday he hinted 
plainly that he should like to be offered a chance to 
ride the ten miles with some of his friends. 

On Wednesday he implored a dozen people to take 
him, and on Thursday he was wild with desire to 
see the pioneers and their celebration. Late on that 
day he was heard to say he wasn’t too old to walk 
ten miles; but he knew quite well that a tramp was 
out of the question, and the eventful morning found 
him hanging over his front gate in a melancholy 
way, watching the people as they drove by. 

There were people from Zion’s Mount and from 
Coyote Flat whom he had known for many years; 
but every horse was drawing a double load, and no 
one stopped to offer the old man a seat. By nine 
o’clock it seemed as if every one must have gone, 
and then Gassy turned and sat down in his little 
porch. 

All at once he heard a rumble of wheels. Hope 
sprang up anew, but the cart that made the noise, 
like all the rest, was more than full. 

Gassy went out to the gate and hungrily watched 
the lean mule as it dragged its four passengers up 
the hill. Bluffkin, the owner of the turnout, had 
nodded to him as he drove by. Presently Gassy saw 
him get down from the cart, and lead the animal 
slowly up the steep hill. An idea came into Gassy’s 
mind, and he started after the cart. 

“Bluffkin! O Bluffkin!” he called. But the 
driver did not hear, and the mule trotted bravely off 
over the little plateau. 

Gassy sat down on a log beside the road just as 
the schoolmaster from Coyote came trotting up on 
his fast roan. 

“Good-morning, Mr. Green!” said he, stopping. 
“Aren’t you going to the celebration?” 

“No, not to-day, not to-day,” sighed Gassy. 

ust lost my last chance. See Bluffkin going yon- 
der? Well, sir, he’s got to lead that mule of hisn 
up every hill on the road. The critter never was 
hitched up single before, and he’s bound to balk. If 
I’d had any sense, I might have got the chance to 
lead him, and then there I’d have been right plumb 
at the celebration! But I didn’t think quick enough, 
and now I’ve lost my last chance. Yes, consarn me, 
I’ve lost my last chance!” 


“Pye 


+> 
BUCKING HORSES. 


An English sportsman, recounting his adventures 
among the Rocky Mountains, narrates his first and 
last experience in trying to ride what he calls a 
“genuine bucker.” Two cowboys held the beast 
while he mounted, and they and their companions 
found the performance highly amusing. The Eng- 
lishman managed to keep his seat during the first 
preliminary flourishes of the animal’s “forty legs’, 
after the boys had cast her loose. “She is just 
a-feeling of you!”? they shouted; and presently she 
settled down to business,—‘‘to as fair and square a 
spell at bucking as ever shook the life out of a white 
man.” 


Not being a Texan,—he says,—I was shot off at the 
fourth or fifth buck, delivered, as is the wont of a 
genuinely “mean one,” with lightning-like rapidity. 
The movement consists of lowering the head between 
the front legs, and suddenly arching the back, all the 
muscles of which act as so many bowstrings, the 
whole being accompanied by a leap into the air and 
a coming down on all four legs, which are stiffened 
asif they were so many pokers. 

A few stray bucks, with an interval after each, are 
easy enough to weather; it is their continuance and 
amazing rapidity that accomplish the rout of all 
riders not trained to such horses from youth. The 
first buck, lifting you perhaps only a couple of inches 
from the pigskin, shakes you; the second, following 
so quickly as hardly to leave you time to ascertain 
that the first one is over, puzzles you; the third 
makes you lose your balance; the fourth pitches and 
tosses you; and the fifth accomplishes the brute’s 
design, dumping you off. 


finally left her, I landed,as the boys said, “kinder 
squar’ly”; I “hurt the ground’; I was “rough on 
the bunch grass”; I ‘tried to make a hole in the 
earth.” 

Such humorous expressions greeted my ears as 
soon as I recovered hearing. One experiment was 
enough. Ido not mean to share the fate set forth 
on a wooden cross at the head of a lonely Western 
grave: 

“William Jake Hall 
Got a buck and a fall; 
Killed dead as a slug 
By a Texas plug. 
Born in Georgy, 

“48 Anne Domini.” 


Breaking horses of bucking is a dangerous busi- 
ness, and few who follow it attain mature age. The 
wages are very high, and only quite young men are 
able to withstand the terrible shaking. The first 
organs to suffer are the lungs, spitting of blood being, 
I am told, the invariable result of the vocation. 
There are two ways of sitting a bucking horse; 
tersely rendered, the one is to ‘‘follow the buck,” the 
other to “receive the buck.” Both have warm adhe- 
rents, but I certainly met more “followers” than 
“receivers,’’ a circumstance which I can perfectly 
understand, as the strain ef the latter process must 
be terrific. 

i e 


FALSE ALARM. 


A Cambridge gentleman was asked to buy a ticket 
to the firemen’s ball, says a correspondent of the 
Providence Journal, and good-naturedly complied. 
The next question was what to do with it One of 
his two man-servants would probably be glad to use 
it, but he did not wish to show favoritism. Then it 
occurred to him that he might buy another ticket, 
and give both of his servants a pleasure. 


Not knowing just how to proceed he inquired of 
a policeman where the tickets were to be had. 
“Why don’t you go down to the engine-house?” 
said the officer. ‘The men all know you.” 

So the old gentleman went to the engine-house; 
but when he entered, there was no one in sight. He 
had never been in such a place before, but was per- 
fectly familiar with the use of electric signals. On 
the side of the room was a button, evidently con- 
nected with a bell, and, naturally enough, after 
waiting a minute or two, he put his thumb upon it. 

The effect was electrical in every sense of the 
word. From the air overhead—so, at least, it seemed 
to the old gentleman, in his bewilderment—men be- 
gan to rain down, completing their toilets as they 
ell. The horses rushed out of their stalls, and, in a 
word, all the machinery of a modern engine-house 
was instantly in motion. 

Amid all this turmoil stood the mild-mannered 
and innocent old gentleman, who, even now, did not 
suspect that he had touched the fire alarm. The 


'men rushed upon him for information as to the 


whereabouts of the fire, but when he opened his 
mouth, it was only to say, in the mildest accents: 

“TI should like to buy another ticket to the ball, if 
you please.” 

The situation was so ludicrous that no one could 
be angry, not even the men whose nap had been 
broken into, and the old gentleman bought his ticket 
and departed in peace. 





NORWEGIAN BEDS. 


A good bed, clean, well-aired, and neither too hard 
nor too soft, is a luxury not to be found at every inn. 
A traveller in Norway complains feelingly of the 
beds of that country, so hard and small, and so 
poorly made up. Possibly the people get so weary 
with their day’s work that they have no need of 
luxurious couches when night comes. As hunger is 
the best sauce, so sleepiness is the best pillow. 


How it has ever come about that the Norwegian 
notion of beds should be so restricted, I am at a loss 
to imagine. They are simply child’s cribs—no more; 
as short as narrow, and in many instances so narrow 
that it is impossible to turn over quickly in them 
without danger. I have again and again been sud. 
= waked, finding myself just going over the 
edge. 

The making of them is as queer as the size. A 
sort of “bulkhead” small mattress is slipped in 
under the head, lifting it up at an angle admirably 
suited to an asthmatic patient who cannot breathe 
lying down, or to a small boy who likes to coast 
down hill in his bed of a morning. 

The single pillow is placed on this; the short, 
narrow sheet flung loosely over it; blanket, ditto; 
coverlet, ditto—it may or may not be straight or 
smooth. The whole expression of the bed is as if it 
had been just hastily smoothed up temporarily till 
there should be time enough to make it. 

In perfect good faith I sent for a chambermaid 
one night, in the early days of my Norway journey, 
and made signs to her that I would like to have my 
bed made, when the poor thing had already made it 
to the very best of her ability, and entirely in keep- 
ing with the customs of her country. 


— oe 
JIM’S MAIDEN EFFORT. 


It is seldom that a practical joke can be indulged 
in without bringing unpleasant consequences upon 
some one. Occasionally, however, one may be 
found which is both innocent and amusing, like the 
following, narrated to the author of “The Falcon on 
the Baltic.” The hero of the tale was a certain 
“terrible greenhorn” by the name of Jim, on whom 
some one or other was always playing a trick. 


One evening the barge was sailing by Sheerness, 
and the skipper, happening to look at the clock, saw 
it wanted a minute or so to nine. He remembered 
that at nine o’clock a gun was always fired at Sheer 
ness; so, being a mischievous sort of chap, he sings 
out to the green hand: 

“Hi! here, Jim, come on deck at once, and bring 
the fog-horn with you!” 

Jim tumbled up. 

“Now, blow that there fog-horn for your life!” 
cries the skipper. 

“What for?” asks Jim, looking round. 

“Don’t ask what for, but blow, you lubber! It’s 
the rule here. If a vessel doesn’t salute Sheerness 
with her fog-horn as she passes by, they fire at her.” 

Jim, believing it all, takes the horn, and blows 
like mad. 

‘Harder, harder!” cries the skipper. ‘They can’t 
hear that. They’ll shoot us all, if you aint louder.” 

So Jim was blowing away with all the wind he 
had, when suddenly off went the nine o’clock gun, 
and Jim gave a yell, threw the fog-horn on deck, 
and rushed below to hide from the cannon-balls. 

Oh, he was a green chap, then! He’s a bit smarter 
now, but the story of that fog-horn will always 
follow him. 

— ee 


“NODING.” 


Comparisons are odious, as every one must have 
heard, again and again, but thoughtless people will 
persist in making them. 


_A young doctor, wishing to make a good impres 
sion upon a German farmer, mentioned the fact 
that he had received a double education, as it were. 
He had studied homeopathy, and was also a graduate 
of a “regular”? medical school. 

“Oh, dot vas noding,” said the farmer; “I had 





My own performance—to revert to a sore subject— 
was greeted with endless laughter and loud shouts: 








“Stay with her, boss! stay with her!” And when I 





vonce a calf vot sucked two cows, and he made nod- 
ing but a common schteer, after all.”—American 
| Medical Journal. 
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For the Companion. 


STRAWBERRIES. 


Ruthie was visiting grandma 
Out at the dear old farm; 

A sweet little maid in a shaker, 
With a basket on her arm, 

Who, from the peep o’ daylight, 
So long as she could see, 

At this and that and the other 
Kept busier than a bee. 


She picked up the chips for auntie, 
And hunted old Speckle’s nest, 
And tended the downy chickens,— 
Work that she liked the best; 
Vili, after a week of sunshine, 
To auntie, grandma said, 
She’d noticed that very morning 
The strawberries turning red. 
Then Ruthie’s red cheeks dim- 
pled, 
And, softly as a mouse, 
She ran, with her little basket, 
To the barn behind the house, 
Where, later, grandma found 
her, 
And wondered, as she saw 
The curly head bent over 
A heap of yellow straw. 


“For what are you hunting, 
dearie?” 
Up flashed the eager face, 
With a smile that was like a 
glimmer 
Of sunshine in the place. 
“I’m trying to find some ber- 
wies, 
Strawberwies, don’t you see? 
(You said there were some, 
gramma,) 
To s’prise you for your tea!” 





or 


For the Companion. 
PAM’S TROUBLES. 


Pam Brown (her name is 
Pamelia) disliked to sew, 
and, although she was nine 
years old, she would pin up 
the rents in her frock rather 
than sew them. Her mother 
gave her a beautiful work 
box, all complete, but it made 
no difference. 

One afternoon last summer 
she went over to Grandma 
Brown's, to show her how 
much she had knit (about an 
inch) on her red stocking. 

Her kmitting-bag had a 
long rip in the bottom seam, 
but Pam would not let her 
mother know it, for fear she 
would insist on its being re- 
paired at. once; so she slyly 
tucked her knitting, with its 
great red ball, inside it, and 
trudged away. 

It was half a mile to grand- 
ma's house around by the 
road, but much nearer across 
the Fickett lot, where Mr. 
Fickett pastured his flock of 
sheep, among them old Big- 
Horn, the leader, and a cross 
old fellow. So Pam took the 
road. 

Buckwheat fritters and 
bees’ honey made Pam linger 
at tea, and it was nearly sun- 
set before she set out for 
home on the run, turning out 
now and then to snatch at the ripe raspberries. 
She had got within sight of the home chimneys 
when odd little tugs at her arm made her stop 
and glance at her bag. Then she dived her hand 
inside. Yes, there were the needles and the bit 
of knitting, but dear! dear! where was the big 
hall ? 

She turned the hag upside down, and through 
the rent in the bottom a red woollen thread trailed 
out and straggled away back over the sandy road, | 
in and out among the raspberry bushes, and far 
out of sight. She could not let mother know it, 
so she began winding it slowly up, on and on, 
picking out the snarls in the bushes with won- 
derful patience. 

She was nearly back to Grandma Brown’s 
when she came to the end. But she had not got 
to the end of her troubles. It was so late now 
that Pam decided to run across the pasture. 

Not a sheep was in sight. She could get to the | 
fence before Big-Horn could catch her, anyway. 

Pam was mistaken. The sheep had lain down 
for the night in a little hollow, and Pam had not 
got half-way across before Big-Horn discovered 
her and gave chase. 

Oh dear, dear! That unlucky ball of yarn! 
No, the rip! She never would be so idle again | 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 

if she could only get to the fence! No, never! | set up a harsh bleat, and butted the stone till his 
But she knew she couldn't, for Big-Horn was | long, woolly tail flew high in the air. 

close behind, bleating hoarsely and seeming to| Pam was now quite frantic, and plucking her 

say: “It’s no use torun! I'll bounce you in half | big slat sunbonnet from her head she switched 

a minute!"’ | Big-Horn furiously. In a minute it caught on his 
There was a great boulder ahead, and with all | horns, the cape and crown falling over his face 

her might Pam made for it and running behind and blinding him. 

it scrambled to its top, tearing her fingers piti-| He began backing off and rearing to get away | 

fully. | from the hateful thing, but the strings had got 
What should she do now? Big-Horn kept run- | entangled in his horns and hung fast. 

ning around the rock, shaking his great head and | Pam did not stop long to view his queer antics, 

stamping madly. Pam switched her knitting-bag | but leaped off the rock, and in a few minutes 
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in his ‘*brockled”’ face to drive him off; but bless | more her tangled head was in her mother’s lap 
you, he didn’t mind the bag! Then she shouted | and she was sobbing out her troubles and deep 
and screamed penitence. Her bonnet hung on 
for help, but she a thorn bush, next morning, into 
was too far away which Big-Horn had plunged to | 
to be heard. 

It was grow- 
ing dark and the 
sweet, lonely 
nightingales be- 
gan to sing in 
the woods, and 
Pam sat down 
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For the Companion. 


At the 
CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 











— On 


Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


1. 


OMITTED NAMES. 


get rid of it. | Our fighting hero, * *« * * * * *  * # * * *, 
Ne’er claimed to be a talker. 

Once lived a hero, naught could daunt, 
Who also preached,— * *« * * * * * * ® ® ® *, 

The sovereigns, for whose cause he fought, 
Were William 3d and « « « «, 

And famine horrors shunned he not. 


ee Re * * BHR HEH HHH HH, 


To do him honor, high and low, 
Kings, nobles, students join. 


on the stone and Little three-year-old Margaret, He fell two centuries ago, 
eed aoo louie playing in the garden, picking Atthe #* ee ee Re RR RRR HH, 
that Big - ann sweet-pea blossoms, was stung 2. 
: by a bee. Running into papa’s cleanin aeibailiite. 
study, showing a plump little i @ 
hand badly swollen, she sobbed, 2 - 10 
“Oh dear, papa! I hurt my 3 * * i 
hand on a bee!"" 4** * 
— | 5 * * * * 18 
I have a Sunday-school class | Gg + = es + 
of colored children, and when I | ce ee oie 
asked one quaint little girl what ssl sil 
she would ask for, if some fairy Across. 





replied, in her jerky way, ‘‘Re- 


something to love, and something 
to hope for. | 
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should give her three wishes, she 1,9. Two Roman numerals. 
2to 10. A masculine name, meaning “Healer.” 
= ; $to 11. Troubles or griefs. 
ligion and eatin’ and work.’ It 4to 12. The son = er the first king of the 
: — ete Assyrians and founder of the monarchy 
reminded we of the three essen- 5 to 13. Bread boiled in water. 
tials of happiness, as given by a 6 to 14. A remedy for the earache. 
i .- = ee 7 to 15. A relater of strange stories. 
wise man: Something to do,) ¢ to 16. To palliate. 
1tos. A city in India. 
9% to 16. indiscriminate destruction. 


lto8and 9to 16. A terrible 
tragedy which occurred in In- 
dia on June 30, 1854. 
AWN O. TATOR. 


3. 
CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 


In beach, but not in sand; 
In sea, but not in land; 
In shoal, but not in rock; 
In landing, not in dock; 
In island, not in shore; 
In storm, but not in roar; 
In light-house, not in bell; 
In sea-weed, not in shell; 
In equinox, not in gale; 
In yacht, but not in sail; 
In vessel, not in hull; 

In petrel, not in gull. 


My whole writes charmingly 
About the moody sea; 
Born, twenty-ninth of June, 
With earth and sky a-tune. 


4. 
WORD OCTAHEDRON. 
1 
* 
» * * * * 3 
¢ * * * * 5 
* 
6 


2 to 3. The female of the 
horse. 

4 to 5. One of the cardinal 
points. 

6 to 1. One of the planets. 

1 to 5. To place. 

2to 6. The abbreviation for 
memorandum. 2’. G, 


5. 
CHARADE. 


My jirst is a contest, engage- 
ment, or strife. 
My second’s an f with an o. 
My third is three-fifths of a 
month, you will find. 
My fourth should be shaped 
ike a bow. 


My whole’s not the last new 
engagement, dear girls, 
But one which took place 
long ago, 
On the 28th day of the fair 
month of June, 
Seventeen-seventy-cight, you 
must know. 


6. 


SQUARE WORD. 


Uncle Sam's Birthday Party. Reser. 


To rub out. 
What merchants like to have ready. 


Conundrums. 


For the Companion. | So Edie saved the pieces, and mamma got the | 
JULY bottle of cement and stuck the little plate together | When is a lover like a tailor? When he presses 
again, almost as good as new. | his suit. 


a buat of grass, 0 wild rene, A little while after a neighbor came in, and | America? 
A bird that’s learned to fly; 


Children out for holiday,— among other bits of gossip, she told Edie’s mamma 
That’s July. that a certain young lady had ‘broken her engage- 
: ment.” “It’s too bad, isn’t it?’ asked she. 
Edie heard; she was playing in the corner with 
her dolls and dishes. 


_ ~@> —— 
For the Companion. 
MAMMA CAN MEND IT. 


Edie was washing and wiping her set of china 
dishes after a little tea-party, when she had the 
misfortune to break one of the pretty, flowered ie SS 


pieces? ‘Cause if she did, mamma can mend it | 
for her with cement.” 





ward. 


When does a man become a country of South 
When he is chilly (Chili). 

When does a man weigh two thousand pounds? 
When he is a simpleton (simple ton). 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Mid-sum-mer 


: . | 2 MIDlent. 
“Oh,’’ she cried, eagerly, ‘did she save the | Midsummer Day. 


(err). 
SUMatra. MERcury. DAY lily. 
3. Henry Hudson, nothing, discover, N. E. Pas- 


sage, unsuccessful, discovered, death, unknown, 
wintered, mutinied, placed, Nothing, learned, after- 


plates. A LITTLE Minnesota girl objected to a friend’s | 4, St. John’s Day, June XXIV. “E” is found 17 


She felt dreadfully about it, but mamma com- | going to Faribault, where the State asylum for | 
forted her. ‘Save the pieces, dear,’ said she, | deaf-mutes is situated, for fear she'd catch the | 5. 
‘and I'll see if I can mend it.” | deaf-and-dumbness.”” | 





times in the 6th sentence. 


Ist 
2d 


= Mug. 
== Wert. 


Whole = Mugwort. 
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| experience of this sort, when he established con- 
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The Youth’s Companion is published weekly. The 
subscription price is $1.75 a year, payment in ad- } 
vance. NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS can commence at any | 
time during the year. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. | 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so, 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope and 
be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send silver | 
to us in a letter must do it on their own responsi- 
bility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 

ny one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot be re- 
covered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes, must do so at their own 
risk. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the receipt 
of money by us before the date opposite your name 
on your paper, which shows to what time your sub- 
scription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers | 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-oflice address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
und their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 

Letters to the Publishers should be addressed to 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 





For the Companion. 
MICROBES AND DIARRHEA. 


We shall confine ourselves in this paper to the 
diarrhea of infants. Microbes abound almost every- 
where. Several different kinds have their habitat in 
the secretions of the mouth and throat. Most kinds 
are harmless, while others are the cause of various 
infectious diseases. Among the diseases caused by 
them are cholera infantum and other forms of infan- 
tile diarrhea. 

Breast-milk is wholly free from bacteria; therefore 
it is chiefly bottle-fed babies who have cholera infan- 
tum, and such patients are readily cured, if not 
already too far gone, by being transferred to a 
healthy wet-nurse. 

Breast-milk does not curdle and form hard, cheesy 
lumps, which keep up a constant irritation of the 
bowels, as cow’s milk does. This curdling is due to 
microbes which the milk absorbs from the air. 

Another kind of microbe effects still more danger- 
ous changes in the milk, producing the violent poison, 
now known as tyrotoxicon, which has so often proved 
fatal to eaters of ice-cream and milk-pies. This same 
microbe is believed by some investigators to be the 
cause of cholera infantum. 

Experts are assiduously searching for some effec- 
tive means of destroying the noxious microbes after 
their invasion of the digestive tract. Meanwhile 
the great aim should be prevention. This may be 
attained by “sterilizing the milk;” that is, by killing 
the microbes contained in it. 

Sterilizing is best done by steaming the milk in 
bottles. Soxhlet, of Germany, contrived an appa- 
ratus for the purpose, which is now extensively used 
in that country. Dr. T. M. Rotch, of Boston, has 
prepared an improved apparatus, and tested it in the 
wards of the Infant Hospital. 

Dr. John A. Jeffries, of Boston, who has made a 
special study of the subject, declares that no expen- 
sive and complex process is needed. 

Take the flask from which the child is to be fed,— 
a mere medicine bottle will do upon a pinch,—put in 
a stopper of cotton-wool, and heat the bottle and 
the stopper in an oven for thirty minutes at a mild 
baking-heat, or until the cotton becomes brown. 
Then pour the milk into the flask, put in the same 
stopper, and heat in a steamer for fifteen minutes. 

When the milk is to be used, take out the cotton 
plug, and put on a short rubber nipple, without any 
tube. Milk thus prepared will last along time. A 
number of bottles may be prepared at once, enough 
for a journey of several days, or for a voyage across 
the Atlantic. If it is desired to sweeten the milk, 
the sugar—milk sugar is preferable—should be put 
in before the milk is steamed. 

Of course, overfeeding is always to be guarded 
against, especially during the heated term. 


a 
WINGED LESSON-BOOKS. 


The study of birds is one of those fascinating 
occupations which are open to girls as well as to 
boys. 

There is no need of destroying life to obtain all 
essential information as to the identity, song, color- 
ing and habits of our familiar birds, including, some 
of you will be surprised to learn, over a hundred 
varieties that probably come within ear-shot of you, 
if not within sight, every year. 

A good pair of field-glasses, or even a pair of opera- 
glasses, will enable you to study your little feathered 
book, while he flutters cheerfully about through the 
foliage, picks up his daily bread from leaf and twig, 
or peers curiously at the remarkable, goggle-eyed 
creature observing him. 

Nor is it necessary to “collect” eggs, even by tak- 
ing one only from each nest, as Johnnie did in Mrs. 
Whitney’s delightful ‘Boys at Chequasset.” 

One of our most careful observers, Mr. Horace 
Lunt, tells me that he never takes an egg or nest, 
although too many young naturalists do not scruple 
to confiscate the whole affair. He obtains his in- 
formation by patient watching, hour after hour, the 
birds becoming more and more fearless, until he can 
approach within a few feet of the nest where the 
little mother is sitting. 

Mr. Bradford Torrey relates most charmingly an 


| dozen finches and sparrows, two or three hawks,— 


| of fly-catchers, several species of woodpeckers, and 


| of 1890, you will recognize in every grove and in the 


| whose arrival gives you lively pleasure. 


fidential relations with a solitary vireo, who actually 


remained on her nest and fed from his hand. 


With a manual, an opera-glass, a moderate stock 
of patience, and, if possible, access to some cabinet 
of mounted specimens, you should have in your note- 
book, before the summer is over, accounts of four or 
five different swallows, as many common thrushes, a 


though these are less casily made out,—ten or more 
warblers, four or five vireos, about the same number 


many other birds. 
Then, as you walk through the woods in the spring 


low shrubs by the roadside the sweet voices of re- 
turning friends, whom you know by name, and | 
W. B. A. 

+>. 
DISAPPOINTED. 


COMPANION. _ 


The hair dressed with Barry’s Tricopherous will 
never decay, fall out, or lose its lustre. 50 cents. [Adv. 
—-—-o—_ ———=s 
The value of the STANDARD THERMOMETER in 
maintaining HEALTH cannot be over-estimated. [Adv, 
<-> i 
“After suffering with Itching Piles more than ten 
years, BURNETT'S KALLISTON has worked a COMPLETE 
CURE, and I cheerfully recommend it to all suffering in 
like manner.” S.J. SHAW, M. D., 283 Dartmouth Street, 
Boston, Mass. For sale by all druggists; price, $1.00; or 
sent, express paid, on receipt of $1.25 by J. BURNETT | 
& Co., 27 Central Street, Boston, Mass. [Adz | 


ICED TEA 


when prepared from 
WOOD'S “MAY QUEEN” 
FORMOSA 
is the most delightful of 
summer drinks. Full di- | 
rectionsaccompany each | 
package. Packed in half- | 








The true artist has an instinet for perfection, and 
as a necessary consequence is never fully satisfied 
with his own work. Sometimes, however, he comes 
nearer to satisfying himself than to meeting the 
taste of his patrons, especially if he is a painter of 
portraits. 


According to the Boston Herald, a New York art- 
ist, who was in Charleston ona pleasure trip, painted 
the portrait of a little darky. She was encouraged 
to sit patiently by having seen a beautiful picture 
which the same artist had made of the fair-haired 
daughter of one of the proudest houses in Charleston, 
in whose service the young darky’s mother was 
laundress. 
Patiently she posed, and when the portrait was 
completed the artist brought it round to show it to 
its original. “Here you are, Janey,” he said. 
Janey looked at her counterfeit presentment and 
burst into shrieks and howls. She ran from the 
room to pour her sorrows into en ears. 

“OQ Missey Grace!” she cried, ‘“Missey Grace, I 
never tink he would mek me look so! I didn’t tink 
Mr. Waller would do me so! He tek and mek mea 
orful little notty-headed nigger, an’ I tought I was 
jes a-goin’ to be a beautiful little yaller-headed gal, 
with blue eyes and a white face, jes like Missey 
Gertrude!” 

> 


SHARP TEETH. 


Yankees are ingenious, but they have not yet dis- 
covered everything. Mr. Eden describes an amusing 


would ever have thought of trying. 
Before the net was dragged up I had noticed several 


They puzzled me not a little until I discovered that 
they were the tails of “‘stingarees.”” These are large, 
flat fishes like the skate, with a prodigiously lon 
tail armed near the base with three long, serrate 
spikes which they can raise or depress at pleasure. 

The stingarees are very troublesome in a net, for 
if you haul slowly enough to give them time they 
fasten upon the bottom by suction, and it takes a 
cart-horse to pull them off. 

The Chinese managed them very cleverly at such 
times, however, getting hold of the end of the tail 
and biting it severely. The pain, I suppose, caused 
the fish to relax its hold, when a sudden jerk broke 
the spell. 

_— = 


FIRST GLANCE, 


Sir Astley Cooper. He was remarkable for his man- 
ual dexterity and also for the quickness and accuracy 
with which at a glance he took in the whole situa- 
tion. A striking proof of his penetration was given 
on his being called to attend a Mr. Blight, who had 
been shot by an unknown assassin. 

The moment Sir Astley examined the wound, he 
said: ‘‘A pistol has been fired at you with the left 
hand.” 

On seeing Mr. Patch, Blight’s partner, he was so 
struck by the peculiar expression of his countenance 
that he whispered: “If that gentleman were left- 
handed, I should suspect him of being the mur- 
derer.”’ 

Patch was left-handed, and, on being tried and 
condemned, confessed his guilt. 

> ~ 


IN THE SUN. 


Wales, while the two were sauntering along a fash- 
ionable street in London. 


It was a hot summer’s day, and Fox offered to bet 


during their promenade, although the prince might 
choose on which side of the street he would walk. 

It turned out that Fox had seen thirteen cats and 
the prince none. 

“Your Royal Highness,” said Fox, answering the 
prince’s request for an explanation, ‘chose, of 
course, the shady side of the street as being most 
agreeable. I knew that the sunny side would be left 
for me, and that cats prefer the sunshine.” 


es 
CURING THE SYMPTOMS. 


It would be hard to tell how the cruel and ridicu- 
lous practice of “docking” horses’ tails originated, 
but it may have had its beginning in some notion as 
absurd as that which guided a certain simple-minded 
farmer in cropping the ears of his horse. 

“For pity’s sake, Tom!” exclaimed one of his 
neighbors, “you have spoiled the looks of your horse 


“Oh, you see,” said Tom, “he had got terribly 
skittish, and was frightened at everything he met, 
and would prick up his ears on the smallest occa- 
sion, as if he had seen a ferocious wild beast. So, 
to cure him, I cropped his ears!’’ 


—_—- > 
CAUSE AND EFFECT. 
To convey an idea with precision, it 
not only to use the right words, but to 
the right order, as is well illustrated by 
related in the New York Weekly : 
Little Dick came home and told his mother that 


the new doctor had inquired who their family physi- 
cian was. 


is necessary 
use them in 
an anecdote 


sick, thank heaven, and we have no physician.” 
Next day the doctor met Dick again. 
“Good-morning, my little fellow!” said he. 
you find out the name of your family physician?” 
“Yes, sir,’? said Dick. 
we are never sick.”’ 


—@— 





epitaphy when I am gone.” 


trick of the Chinese fishermen in Australian waters, | 
which it is doubtful whether any Cape Cod skipper | 


curious black switches appearing above the surface. | 


Fifty years ago the famous surgeon of London was | 


A knowledge of feline traits once enabled Charles 
James Fox to win a wager from the then Prince of 


that he would see more cats than his Royal Highness | 


by cropping his ears so close!) What made you do | 
it?’ 


**Well, my dear,” said his mother, “we are never 


“Did 


“We don’t have one, and 


A PHILOSOPHER who has kept his eyes open says, 
“Give me more taffy while I am with you, and less 


fete] Mele), [cum gs 2.) 


Z Wood 0; 
ec immen ot 


pound caddies, retaining 
all its flavor and fra- 
grance. If your grocer | 
does not furnish it send | 
fifty cents and receive 
half-pound caddy by 
: mail. | 
Thomas Wood & Co., Importers, Boston, Mass. 


The Table: =e 


a How to Gook It, 

and 
5 How to Serve It. 
| By Alessandro Filippini, who has be$n 24 years 
with the Delmonico’s. The work is endorsed by 
the Delmonico’s. Menus for every day of the year. 
The greatest book on culinary art ever published. 


WLaneLvnyrs 








| Throw all other cook books away ; this embraces and 
exceeds them all. 
IT IS A MASTERPIECE OF ITS KIND. 
Ageuts Wanted to Intreduce this Work 
into every Hotel, Restaurant and Private 
Family in the U. 5S. 
READ THIS CAREFULLY: 
Mr. Manning sold 164 in 9 days, Miss Hanna 62 in 3 
days, Miss Briggs 109 in 18 days, Mr. Harter 33 in 3 days. 
| You can do as well. Every one wants it. Write for 
| terms. 


It is adopted to the humblest as well as 
the grandest style of living. 

Bound in white Oil Cloth, dark edges........... $2.50 

Bound in full Seal, Russia marbled edges.......84.50 


CHARLES L. WEBSTER & CO., 
3 East 14th Street, N. Y. 
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THE GREAT ENGLISH MEDICINE 





Pal 


S sm EFFECTUAL 


For Bilious and Nervous Disorders, such as 
Wind and Pain in the Stomach, SICK HEADACHE 
Giddiness, Fulness, and Swelling after Meals, 
Dizziness and Drowsiness, Cold Chills, Flush- 
ings of Heat, Loss of Appetite, Shortness of 
Breath, Costiveness, Scurvy, Blotches on the 
Skin, Disturbed Sleep, Frightful Dreams, and all 
Nervous and Trembling Sensations, &c. THE 
FIRST DOSE WILL GIVE RELIEF IN TWEN. 
TY MINUTES. This is no fiction. Every 
sufferer is earnestly invited to try one Box 
of these Pills, and they will be acknowl- 
edged to be a Wonderful Medicine. 
“ Worth a guinea a box.” 

BEECHAM’S PILLS, taken as directed, 
will quickly restore females to complete 
health. Fora 


WEAK STOMACH § 
IMPAIRED DIGESTION 5 
SICK HEADACHE 5 
DISORDERED LIVER 5 


they ACT LIKE MAGIC:—a few doses will 
work wonders upon the Vital Organs: 
Strengthening the muscular System ; restoring 
long-lost Complexion; bringing back the 
keen edge of appetite, and arousing with 
the ROSEBUD OF HEALTH the whole phy- 
sical energy of the human frame. These 
are “facts” admitted by thousands, in 
all classes of society; and one of the best 
guarantees to the Nervous and Debilitated 
is that BEECHAM’S PILLS HAVE THE LARG. 
EST SALE OF ANY PATENT MEDICINE IN THE 
WORLD. Full directions with each Box. 

Prepared only by THOS. BEECHAM, 
st. Helens, Lancashire, England. 

Sold by Druggists generally, 

B. F. ALLEN & CO., 365 & 367 Canal St., New 
York, Sole Agents for the United States, 
who (if your druggist does not keep them,) 


WILL MAIL BRECHAM'S PILLS ON RECEIPT OF 
PRICE 25 CENTS A BOX. Mention this Paper. 





























Metcalf’s Coca Wine. 


From Fresh Coca Leaves. 
A Pleasant Tonic and Invigorator 





The New Restorative Nerve Tonic and Remedy for Sleeplessness, 
made from the 
Erythroxylon Coca or Peruvian Coca Leaves. 








For fatigue of mind and body, weakness after long 






























illness, neuralgia, loss of appetite, general debility, and 4 
sleeplessness from nervous exhaustion, it is unrivalled, and = 
what is most particular, perfectly harmless, and may be given to A 
| children and delicate persons for a long time without the slight- 
est unpleasant after-effect. 
Public Speakers, Singers and Actors have found Wine of Bs 
Coca (Metcalf’s) to be a valuable tonic to the vocal cords, and i 
also a sedative, allaying nervous fright without perceptible 
after-effect. ; 
It is agreeable to the taste, and can be prescribed 
for children or convalescents. Athletes, Pedestrians and i 
Base-Ball Players have found by practical experience that a ! 
steady course of Coca taken both before and after any trial of 
strength or endurance will impart energy to every movement and 
prevent fatigue and waste from the system. Elderly people 
have found it a reliable aphrodisiac, superior to any other drug. | 
Dose of Wine of Coca. 1-2 to 1 wineglassful three times daily after food. 
‘PRICE.—$10.00 per dozen pints; one gallon demijohns, $5.00. 
To Mepicat MEN AND CLERGYMEN.—The proprietors will forward, on receipt of professional 
| card and one dollar, a Sample Bottle of their Wine, express prepaid. 
THEODORE METCALF. Established 1837. FRANK A. DAVIDSON. 
THEODORE METCALF & CO., 39 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
E. FOUGERA & CO., 30 North William Street, New York, General Agents. 
AND ALL WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DRUGGISTS IN THE UNITED STATES. 
ENTERPRISE M’F’G CO.,™tzries* 
e9 PHILADELPHIA. 
§ § | ‘a. wala ¢ 8 é $ 
UNEXCELLED | GS ci UNEXCELLED 
FOR | ‘ Ps , FOR 
CHOPPING CHOPPING 
|@ Sausage Meat, Clams, 
Mince Meat, Scrap Meat for 
Codfish, Poultry, 4 
Leng mt ml ; Corn for Fritters, g 
or Dyspeptics, ull) ys Tripe, 
Hash, ee Gi Scrapple, Suet, i, 
Hog’s-Head The Meat Chopper Cocoanut, ‘ 
Cheese, = Also for making 4 
Chicken Saiad, | 
’ Chops Beef Tea ' 
Peppers, One Pound for Invalids, 
Chicken | per Pulverizing 
Croquettes, | winute. Crackers, 
&c., &c. & & 
c., &c. 
If you cannot get = 
this MEAT CHOP-| SOLD BY ALL HARD- 
PER from your | WARE and HOUSE 
Hardware Dealer | FURNISHING STORES. 
send $2.00 tousand S ; 
we will express by ; 
first fast train. No. 5, Family Size, | Illustrated Catalogue ; 
Mention this paper. Price, $2.00 Mailed FREE, 
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For the Companion. 


A DAY WITH “CENTRAL.” 


‘Hullo, central !”’ 

How often those two words are heard, spoken 
into the black-framed disc of the telephone! From 
a thousand different points, uttered by a thousand 
different persons at the same moment, and almost 
at every moment in the day, the greeting goes 
forth. It seems curious that people should hail 
that round hole in a square box in such a cordial 
off-hand way. 

Who is it that they are hailing? 
tral’’? 
he or she think about it, anyway ? 

To most of us central is a very vague sort of 
being. We send those two words out, apparently 
into space, and the reply comes back, ‘‘Yes, cen- 
tral,” or “Yes, what do you want?” Then we 
cease to think about central, and begin to talk 
with some friend or acquaintance whom we have 
called up at the other-end of the wire. 

But if, instead of sending only your voice to 
the Telephone Exchange, you could suddenly 
transport yourself thither, you would get a new 
and vivid idea of central. The exchange is the 
abiding-place of that important functionary. 

The arrangement of the place and the system 
used are, of course, different in different towns, 
but the general idea is the same. Each telephone 
in a house or office ig connected with the apparatus 
at the exchange by two wires, and these wires are 
all brought together so that the operators at the 
exchange have them within easy reach. 

In New York there are several large stations, 
each being the centre of a district, with hundreds 
of subscribers. Every subscriber is represented 
by a small, metal flap bearing a number, on what 
is called the ‘‘switch-board.” 

Let us pay a visit to central. Armed with a 
note of introduction to the superintendent, we 
take an elevator that lifts us to the top floor of a 
high building on Broadway, where we enter a large 
and rather bare room, plentifully lighted by nu- 
merous windows. 

When we first go in, it seems as if we had made 
a mistake and were intruding upon the recitations 
of a School. On one of the walls hangs a black- 
board, bearing mysterious words and figures. 

Ranged up and down the apartment, or around 
three sides of it, we see fifteen or twenty voung 
women who look like students, sitting at a con- 
tinuous desk. They face a tall screen, attached to 
the desk, and rising to within a few feet of the 
cciling. These young women are talking all the 
tune in a subdued voice, asking questions, making 
answers. Each one, also, has a small pad of 
paper at her right hand on the desk, and upon it 
she occasionally writes something with a pencil. 

The screen-like structure is entirely covered by 
a metal casing perforated with small, round open- 
ings, and by an array of metal flaps,—annun- 
ciators,—each bearing a number, some of which 
drop downward, on hinges, every few seconds. 

When one of these flaps falls, one of the young 
women pulls down from the top of the screen a 
braided cord with two round pegs hanging to it. 
One of these pegs or plugs she puts into the open- 
ing which is numbered to correspond with the 
flap, and she inserts the other plug in another 
hole on the screen, so that the two are connected 
by the cord. 

You see this work going on every instant. You 
also see the young women pulling out the plugs, 
and letting them slide upward with the cord, 
which runs on a pulley, and at once resumes its 
former place. 


Who is ‘‘cen- 


Meanwhile the young women are saying, softly : | 


“Yes. What number? Seventy-nine? I'll see. 
Six hundred and ten. All right! Are% you through ? 

1 can’t get three hundred and thirty-seven.”” And | 
so the murmur continues. 

It sounds as if they were learning a lesson aloud ; 
memorizing statistics, let us say, and putting pegs 
into the screen by way of marking how much 
they have learned. To complete the resemblance | 
to a school-room, the superintendent sits at a sep- 
arate desk, some distance away, and also writes 
on a paper, sometimes getting up and walking 
around, or speaking to one of the students. 

The young ladies, by the way, all wear a pecul- 
iar head-dress, composed of two flat but slightly 
curving bands of steel, one of which fits part way 
around the back of the head, while the other slants 
gracefully upward to the top of the head, ter- 
minating about at the parting of the hair. 

These bands are finished with a surface that 
makes them shine like silver, and they produce a 
jaunty and becoming effect, like that of a silver 
comb fixed sidewise on the hair. But they are 
joined to a telephone transmitter which, by means 
of them, is held close to the left ear, fitting there 
like a sort of pad. This arrangement reveals to 
us that the young ladies are not students in a 
school, but are simply telephone operators. 

The transmitter, fixed to the ear, is connected 
with the wires, so that the operator may hear 


What is “‘central’”’ like? And what does | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


everything that a subscriber has to say, yet ws tee] 


| 


irritability or rudeness on their part, towards sub- 


| both her hands free for writing or for adjusting | scribers, or any violent language that an angry 


the pegs in the switch-board. 


| 


subscriber may address to them. It also makes 


Directly in front of each operator and near her | it impossible for them, without detection, to waste 


lips, a telephone receiver is swung by a cord, so| time in gossiping with people at the other end of 


that it hangs clear of all surrounding objects. 
When you “ring up" central, no sound of ring- 
ing is heard in the exchange. 


the wire, as they were formerly inclined to do. 
When the telephone first came into use, it was 


But the operator at | found that people occasionally used coarse lan- 


once sees the metal flap, which bears your number, | guage in speaking to “central,” and it still, at rare 


fall downward. 


| ceiver in front of her, in answer to your call, and | 


through the transmitter fastened to her ear she 
gets your reply, stating who it is that you want to 
speak with. Then she reaches for the connecting | 


cord, puts one plug into the hole where your | 


numbered wire terminates, inserts the other plug 
in the number that you have called for, and leaves 
you to carry on your conversation. 

If the person you want to talk with is already 


| 


engaged in telephone conversation with some one | 


, | else, either in that or some other exchange, there | 


| are various ways in which the operator can at once 


ascertain the fact, and let vou know. 

; The number of connecting-cords being limited, 

| the operator has to follow up closely the sub- 
scribers who are talking, so as to find out when 
they have finished. She presses a key on a ledge 
at the base of the board, which brings the operator 
into the circuit of the connected subscribers ; asks : 
‘Are you through?” and if you answer “Yes,” 
promptly withdraws the plugs. 

“Unless this is carefully attended to,”* says the 
superintendent, ‘‘our strings get all tied up, and 
are not ready for use when new calls come in.” 

The business comes in peculiar waves, as it were, 
without regularity. 
may be rather quiet. Then suddenly it seems as 
if half the subscribers on the list were seized with 
a desire to talk. The metal flaps or “drops” click 












“HULLO, CENTRAL!” 


in all directions, the connecting cords and plugs | 


have to fly at double-quick, and there is an un- 
broken chatter of operators’ voices, followed, 
after a while, by another comparative lull. 
It is said not to be a very exhausting employ- 
ment for the operators. The women are on duty 


about ten hours a day, but they have the advan- | 


|tage of sitting down while at work, and each one 
| has a long rest of two hours, by a system of regular 

reliefs. In this exchange there are fifteen at work, 
| and nineteen others to relieve them. 

This particular exchange has eight hundred sub- 
| scribers, who use the wires very little after dark, 
since they are all in the business quarter of the 
city. Yet the amount of work done is shown by 
the fact that in one day about ten thousand two 

|hundred calls are answered and connections 
| made. 

| There is one operator whose special duty is to 
| connect subscribers in this exchange with those in 
|one of the ten others, and she performs fifteen 
hundred of these switching operations in a day, 
making a record of each one. 

The operators receive no preliminary training, 
and when a beginner is hired, she must take her 
place immediately at the desk and board, and 
learn from the others. The wages range from 
twenty-five dollars to thirty dollars a month. 
Almost all the operators are women, but occa- 
sionally there are boys or youths among them. 

I have said the superintendent has a separate 
desk. This is called a ‘“‘monitor desk,’’ and here 
the superintendent sits, a great part of the time, 
with the same contrivance which the operators 
wear attached to his head. 
| By means of ‘keys,’ 





She speaks into the hanging re- | intervals, becomes necessary to remonstrate with 


subscribers by sending a complaint to their offices. 
All such offences are liable to be discovered at) 
once by the listening ear at the impartial “monitor | 
desk,’’ and it is pleasant to record that, as time | 
passes, they become fewer and fewer. The down- | 
town exchanges of New York now united in one 
great office in Courtlandt Street, is devoted to an 


| immense switch-board, accommodating five thou- 


sand two hundred subscribers. 

A great growth, this, since the time of the first 
telephone exchange, where one boy was the sole | 
operator and could not be discharged for any 
reason whatever, because no one could be found 
to fill his place! The new Telephone Exchange 
building cost three hundred and twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars. Yet the switch-board alone has cost 


| two hundred and seventy-five thousand dollars, or 





| 


For half an hour, everything | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





’ or levers, on his desk, he | 


is able to throw himself into the circuit of any | 


one of the operators, at any instant, so that, with- 


out their knowing it, he can hear everything that | 


|is being said all over the wires. 
| This arrangement enables him to detect any 


nearly as much as the whole building. 
“‘central,’’ indeed! G.. P. 


This is a 
LATHROP. 





For the Companion. 


THREE BALLS OF YARN. 


A Fourth of July Story. 
Buz-z-z-z. 


| she had sometimes folded weak spring 


“My wheel goes round, my hopes are dead, 
And wild blows the wind over Marblehead.” 


It was the spinning-wheel of Dame Guppy, of 
Marblehead. Steadily it had been going 
for three days. 

‘What can 

Glover. 

of it!" 


it mean?’’ said Mary 
“Oh, I get so tired of the sound 


Dame Guppy’s room. 
wheel was flying like the 
foam around the rocks of | 
Marblehead, and making a 
noise like the March bonged 
Dame Guppy was singing to| 
her wheel. Pretty Mary Glover knew the song | 
well! It was the old searune of the New Scotland | 
sailors : 


against the cliffs. 


“When thou from this world art past | 

Every night and a’, } 

To Winny Muir tho’ll come at last, | 
And may Christ save thy sa’ (soul). 


“My wheel goes round; my hopes are dead, 
And wild blows the wind over Marblehead, 
s my wheel goes round.” 


Mary listened to the plaintive minor melody, 
although she had heard it an hundred times. 


“This ae night, this ae night, 
Every night and a 
Fire and sleet and conte light, 
And may Christ save thy sa’. 


“ys wheel goes round; my hopes are dead, | 
d wild blows the wind over Marblehead. 
My wheel goes round, | 


“If thou past given hosen and shoon, 
ery night and a’ 
Sit thee dow n and put them on, 
And may Christ save thy sa’. 


“My wheel goes round; my hopes are dead, 
‘And wild blows the wind over Marblehead. 
My wheel goes round, 


“Tf hosen and shoon thou, hast given nane, 
Every night and a’, 
The winnies will prick thee to the bane, 
And may Christ save thy sa’. 


“My wheel goes round —” 

‘‘Mary, are you here ?"’ said the tall spinster. 

“Yes, Aunt Roxana. What makes you spin 
so, and look so, and sing so?” 

“Why doI spin so? Because I’ve had a letter 
from your father,—a war letter. It’s from Valley 
Falls. The soldiers’ feet are freezing in the snow. 
Go away now. I can’t spend time in talking. 


>) 


“ ‘My wheel goes round; my hopes are dead, 
And wild blows the wind over Marblehead. 
My wheel goes round, 

Who was Mary Glover ? 

She was the daughter of General John Glover, | 
and lived in a house which may be standing to-day 
on Glover Square, Marblehead. 

John Glover was at Valley Falls, or the Falls of 
the Delaware, with his famous marine regiment. 
He was the friend of Washington, and is known 
in history as the hero of Trenton. His muffled 
oars twice saved the American army, once on 
Long Island, and again when they beat the frozen 


| waters of the Delaware on that dark Christmas 





night, about which every school-boy knows. It 
was John Glover who executed Major André, and 
wept while his stern men performed the tragedy. 


| something folded in her old-time apron. 


| also. 


| ings soon. 
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One may see his bronze statue on Commonwealth 
Avenue, Boston, ‘“The Minute-man of Marble- 
head.’ 

A rugged little man he was, with a brave, warm 


heart, but with a tongue that spoke roughly and 
| plainly at all times, even to Washington himself, 


and often when his friends wished that it could be 
silenced. He used rough adjectives, too, 
excited, this warm-hearted and fearless General 
John Glover. The tender heart and fearless tongue 
he had inherited from old Jonathan Glover, his 
father, the intrepid benefactor of the wind-haunted 
seaport town. 

John Glover, the general, or the ‘‘Minute-man 
of Marblehead,’’ as he was called, had married 
Mary Guppy, of Salem, who had a maiden aunt 
called Dame Roxana, who was said to be ‘a little 
touched in mind.’ It was this lady whose spin- 
ning-wheel had been going three days. 


when 


She was a 


| very benevolent woman, and usually very cheer- 


ful, but lately she had grown grave and sad, and 
with this change had come the spinning. 

At last there was a lull in 
wheel. 


the sound of the 
The rolls of wool were spent. During 
the two following days, Roxana Guppy was busy 
in her room, and a few days after this period of 
stillness an odd event happened in the domestic 
history of the truth-speaking Glover family. It 


| Was this: 


Dame Roxana went into the room where the 
family were sitting one Saturday evening, with 
What 
could it be ? Not a spring lamb, for it was winter ; 
lambs in 
her apron in this way. Not goslings, although 
she had sometimes mothered goslings in this way, 
Not treasure. The mysterious commodity 
was too large for that, although Dame Roxana 
was said to be “well off'’ by the good fisher people 
of the town: ‘Well off, a little touched in mind, 
but not crazy.” 

The family at this time consisted of six chil- 
dren, and Mary Rawson, an attractive girl whose 
parents were dead, and who had been appointed 
a home by the selectmen in the leading family of 
the town. Mary Glover, the oldest daughter of 
the family, and Mary Rawson had become warm 
friends, and both had a strong feeling of affection 
for stately Dame Roxana Guppy. 

“There,’’ said Dame Roxana, “I am going to 
give these two girls presents that ought to make 
them happy.” 

She stood tall and thin in the light of the 
dipped candle. holding up her apron. Wer cap 
border rose high above her forehead, and its two 
“strings” fell back over her shoulders. There 
was a forced smile on her face, and an unusual 
brightness in her black eyes. The two Marys 
were filled with curiosity. They did not dare to 
ask what the presents were, but waited for what 
she had to say. 

“If you do good and make others happy,” 


The girl opened the door of | continued Dame Roxana, “you will be happy 
The | yourself.” 


“Yes,”’ answered the girls. 

They had heard Aunt Roxana repeat this trite 
truth many times, and it did not interest them. 
They were eager for what was to follow. 

‘That is the way to find the key to happiness,” 
she continued. ‘We gain in this world by giv- 
ing, and selfishness shuts the door of life.”’ 

She looked sharply at Mary Glover and then at 
Mary Rawson. 

“Yes, I think you realize it ;’ and then a kindly 
look came into her troubled face. ‘Now, girls, 


| see what I have in my apron—here are three balls 


of yarn.” 

The girls looked into the slowly-opened apron 
and saw three great balls. 

‘How large they are!’’ said Mary Glover. 

‘Such great balls!’ responded Mary Rawson. 

“Tt would take a long time to knit that ball,’ 
said Mary Glover. 

“Yes,” said Aunt Roxana, “the balls are 
large.” Her face lighted up like her old self; 
then she gave her cap border an energetic bob as 
she continued : 

‘‘Here, Mary Glover, I am going to give you 
this ball to knit for the army at Valley Falls. 
When you have knit all of the yarn on it, I think 
you will find one of the keys of happiness. At 
any rate you will have the pleasant consciousness 
of having helped those who are suffering. I have 
had a letter from the army on the Delaware. I 
cannot tell you what is in it. But the men need 
stockings.”’ 

“Thank you,” said Mary Glover. 

“And here, Mary Rawson, is a ball for you. 
Knit the yarn on it in the same way, and for the 
same reason, and maybe by it you will find one 
of the keys of happiness, too.”’ 

“Thank you,” said Mary Rawson.’ 

‘“‘Now this third ball I have spun for you,” said 
the Dame to Mrs. Glover. ‘Knit it for John 
Glover, true man that he is. He will need stock- 
Now, good-night all.’’ 

Straight as an arrow, with her cap border bob- 
bing like a plume, Dame Guppy moved out of the 
room. The whole family looked at one another, 


then the boys began to laugh, for pretty Mary 


Rawson’s face had assumed an expression of 
disappointment and chagrin. 

“A generous gift,’ said she, tossing up the 
immense ball. ‘I am to knit all this for nothing. 
The pleasure of doing good is to find me one of 
the keys to happiness, is it? If anybody should 
undertake to knit all the yarn in such a ball as 
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be happy. I should be, 1 know. Dame Guppy always | 


that, and live through it, I should think she would || What was in Mary Rawson’s ball of yarn? | four knitting-needles. These were all. On the | 


Would the young officer ever return it to her? The 


was queer, and this is queerer than ever.” | two questions haunted the girl. 


The two girls went to their own room, taking with | 
them the two balls of yarn. 

“What are you going to do with yours?” asked 
Mary Rawson, when they were by themselves. | 
“Knit it, of course. It will help the soldiers, for 
they are suffering. I’ve no doubt that aunt has heard 
more than she has told us. She has worked hard to 
card the wool and spin the yarn; besides she has 
always been good and kind to me. 1 wouldn’t hurt 
her feelings for the world, and I know there is 
need of the stockings in the army. Shall you knit 
yours ?”’ | 
“Yes, I'll knit one pair of stockings, and then,— 
do you know what I’lldo? T’ll heave it. So you see 
I’ll get rid of the work, get a beau, and get my ball 
of yarn back besides.” | 

There was an odd custom in Marblehead at this 
time. It was the “heaving” of a ball of yarn by | 
fishermen’s daughters. Any such custom could not 
tind a place in the social life of to-day, but it was 
not considered improper then. When a fisher- 
man’s daughter was pleased with one of the young 
men of the town whom she would wed, she tossed a 
ball to him: sometimes on the street and sometimes 
out of the window as he was passing the house. 
This was commonly done on early evenings, on 
holidays, and especially on training days. 

If he picked up the ball and returned to her with 
it, the two were likely to become engaged to be 
married, and the wedding that followed often lasted 
a week. If he did not return the ball of yarn, no 
discredit was attached to either party, but the girl 
was sometimes laughed at and often carried a heavy 
heart. 

In reality the custom was much like that of Saint 
Valentine’s Day, only more serious,—a rude thing, 
indeed, according to the ideas of propriety to-day, 
but not held to be so then in the little provincial 
town. To heave a ball of yarn was to invite a young 
man’s attention with an honorable intent, and no 
more evil came of this odd custom than any more 
modern and discreet way of expressing sentiment. 
Throwing a ball became at last a kind of provincial 
play. 

Mary Glover’s needles flew, and a bundle of stock- 
ings for her brave husband were soon knit. Her 
daughter’s needles also plied as rapidly. Mary Raw- 
son knit one pair of stockings, and then she said to 
her young friend: 

“That’s all the knitting I shall do; as to the rest, 
I’ll toss it to Prince Fortunate, when he comes gal- 
loping along, and time will unriddle all the rest.” | 

One bleak December day, when the sky was steel, | 
and the keen winds blew the sea-gulls hither and | 
thither, and churned the tides around the wave- 
eaten rocks, there rode into Marblehead a handsome 
courier, with a military cap and sash. No one in the 
village knew why he came, but those who saw him 
supposed that he had been sent from the American 
Army. He sought the selectmen, and at evening 
mounted his horse again, to ride away. The red 
sunset was glimmering over the dark sea amid 
billowy clouds. The long moan of the beaches was 
heard on every hand. ‘There were faces at the win- 
dows in the zigzag lanes. 

As the officer passed the house of General Glover, 
he looked toward the window, as if he would like 
to stop, but instead rode slowly on. Before he had 
fully passed the house, a window was thrown open; 
a beautiful young face appeared, and a large ball of 
yarn was thrown after the rider. 
was closed, the bright face disappeared, and a green 
curtain was dropped. The officer stopped, dis- 
mounted, picked up the ball and rode away. 

Several eyes in the gabled houses that stood at 
irregular angles about the roads had seen this inci- 
dent and knew what hand had thrown the ball. The 
throwing of a ball to a stranger did not belong 
properly to the allowed provincialisms, and it was 
criticised as bold and unmaidenly even then. The 
news of it flew through the town, and excited curi- 
osity as to what would be the result. 

“IT have thrown my ball of yarn,” said Mary Raw- 
son to Mary Glover that night. 

“To whom?” 

“To the young officer who came to town to-day.” 

“But I’m sure you do not know what you have 
thrown away.” 

“What do you mean? 


Not my good name?” 


“I hope not—but I found something in the middle | 


of my ball of yarn, and so did mother in hers. 
sure there was something in yours.” 

“Why didn’t you tell me?” asked Mary Rawson, 
excitedly. 

“We have but just found the articles inside the 
balls, after the yarn had been all used in knitting 
stockings.”’ 

“Articles! What were they?” 

“A gold chain and a key was in mine. 
a purse in mother’s, and some poetry.” 

“Oh, I wonder what was in mine,’ exclaimed 
Mary, in a tone that showed she was disappointed 
and angry with herself. 

That evening the tall form of Dame Guppy con- 
fronted Mary Rawson. 

“You threw away the ball I gave you?” said she. 

“Yes. But I didn’t know what was in it.” 

“Your character was in it, and I fear you have 
thrown that away. The act shows how little heart 
and conscience you have.”’ 

“But, aunt, what was in the ball?” 

“T shall never tell you—only this—yourself was in 
the ball.” 

“But the young officer will return it.” 

“To me, if to any one,” said the eccentric woman. 
“The ball was given you for the soldiers, and you 
were not to have the contents unless the yarn was 
knit by you. See? 


[am 


There was 


“*If thou hast given hosen and shoon, 
Every night and a’, 
Sit thee down and put them on, 
And may Christ save thy sa’. 


“Tf hosen and shoon thou hast given nane, 
Every night and a’, 
The winnies will prick thee to the bane, 
And may Christ save thy sa’! 


“T tell you, Mary, you will be given eyes to see 
one day that men and women gain by giving, and 
that selfishness closes the doors of life. Remember.” 


anxiety, for they were very poor. 
| 


|in the harbor blossomed with flags; the men who 


his history, and remembered what had occurred as 


| at last? 


| said: 


Then the window | 


Months passed. General Glover and the Marble- 
headers piloted Washington across the Delaware, 
and became the heroes of Trenton. The brave | 
Marblehead regiment became known throughout the 
Colonies. But General Glover’s family gave him 


“A few days ago,” he wrote to General Washing- 
ton, from West Point, in January, 1781, “I received 
a letter from my daughter, the purport of which has 
caused me much anxiety. My affection for my help- 
less children urges the necessity of making them a 
visit before the campaign opens, for they are suffer- 
ing. My daughter of eighteen has the care of the 
other children. They live in Marblehead, where 
food is dear, and I have not received any pay for | 
twenty months.” 

That was a grand celebration of Independence | 
Day, when, in 1784, the old bell of Marblehead rang | 
out over the summer sea for the return of the | 
survivors of Valley Falls and Trenton. The vessels 


had marched over frozen clods with broken shoes 
and stockingless feet to the shores of the Delaware 
were there. Over the house of General Glover 
floated the grand old battle flag. Cannon boomed 
from the rocks; the people filled the streets, dressed 
in holiday attire. 

There came riding into the town, early in the 
morning of that day, the same courier who had 
visited the place on a secret mission just before the 
battle of Trenton. It was Lieutenant Blythe, a trusted 
courier under General Glover. He marched that day 
by the side of the General. The people had heard 


he rode past General Glover’s house on his last visit 
to Marblehead. He had a fine, manly face, and was 
cheered wherever he appeared. 

His coming filled Mary Rawson with hope, pleas- 
ure, and yet with a kind of apprehension and 
terror. 

After the long silence, in which she had felt the 
chill of public opinion, had her day of triumph come 


“Hurrah for the stocking-knitters,” shouted some 
of the men of the regiment as they marched past the 
house of General Glover, and saluted the women in 
the door. 

Mary Rawson answered the shout with a wave of 
a handkerchief, and at the same moment felt a hand 
upon her shoulder, and a voice in a tone of reproof 





“ ‘Tf thou hast given hosen and shoon, 
every night and a’, 
Sit thee down and put them on.’” 

It was Aunt Guppy, tall and scornful, with a red 
handkerchief plaited over her breast, and a cap 
border starched higher than ever. That afternoon, | 
just before the officer was to leave town, he asked 
General Glover: 

“Can I see Mary Rawson?” 

“Certainly.” 

The two were introduced in the parlor and were 
soon left there by themselves. 

“Miss Rawson,” said the officer, “will you allow 
me to say that I found a chain and key in the ball of | 
yarn which I have been told you threw after me 
when I was last in Marblehead? I was told by the 
General what the throwing of a ball of yarn implied, 
and let me assure you, I was not insensible to the 
compliment. But I have not hesitated as to what I 
ought to do. You will pardon me, I hope, but I 
have to return to you the chain and key, as in honor 
| Tam bound to do, and there I must leave the matter; 


EE 


selfishness. 
eccentricities, but if she was, I am sure of the truth 
of what she so often said, that we gain in this world 
by giving, and selfishness shuts the door of life.” 
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folded paper was written: 


“If hosen and shoon thou hast given nane, 
every night and a’, 
The winnies will prick thee to the bane, 
And may Christ save thy sa’.” 


the deadly germ, and adhering to clothing or bed. 
ding, if not destroyed upon the spot, may serve to 
propagate the disease. 

In this disease, therefore, and in scarlet-fever, 


| whooping-cough, measles, mumps, and tubercular 


| consumption,—in all of which diseases the infectious 


“T am justly punished,” she said, ‘‘for my foolish 
Aunt was not responsible for all her 


HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 


>> 
For the Companion. 


HOW TO DISINFECT. 


Before attempting to give information as to how 
to disinfect we must have a clear understanding of 
what is meant by “disinfection,” and what we pro- 
pose to accomplish by it. 

Evidently the word implies the destruction of 
something which is supposed to be infectious. Now 
there is a large class of maladies known to physi- 
cians under the general name of “infectious 
diseases’’—including those well-known scourges of 
the human race, small-pox, cholera, yellow-fever, 
typhoid fever, scarlet-fever, diphtheria, consumption 
—which result from the introduction into the body 
of the person infected of something from without, 
which we may speak of as infectious material. 

The verb infect is from the Latin injicere, infec- 
tum, which is from the prefix in and the verb facere, 
to make; that is, to infect is to nlake in, or introduce 
something from without. 

But what is the nature of this infectious material 
and where is it found? Evidently we must answer 
these questions before we can give intelligent direc- 
tions how to disinfect. 

The question of the nature of the infectious agent 
in the diseases mentioned, and in others of the same 
class, has occupied the attention of numerous inves- 
tigators, especially in Germany and France, during 
the past ten years, and we already have a definite 
answer in the case of a considerable number of 
infectious maladies—especially in those of the lower 
animals, in which an experimental demonstration is 
more easily made. 

There diseases are due to the introduction into the 
body of a susceptible individual of extremely minute 
living organisms—micro-organisms—belonging to 
the class known under the general name of Bacteria. 
The parasitic invaders are popularly spoken of as 
“disease germs” and the object of disinfection is to 
destroy them in infectious material wherever it may 
be found, and thus to prevent the spread of infec- 
tious diseases. 

Before we had any precise knowledge with refer- 
ence to the nature of infectious material the word 
disinfect was popularly used as meaning the same 
thing as deodorize, but this use of the word is no 
longer justifiable and leads to confusion of ideas. It 
should be ;:emembered, then, that the destroying of 
bad odors is not disinfection, although the agent 
used may be a good deodorizer and a good disinfec- 
tant—that is, capable of destroying the minute 
vegetable: parasites which produce the infectious 
diseases. 

The desirability of accomplishing this object has 
ong been appreciated, but it is only since we have 
obtained exact information with reference to these 
disease germs that methods of disinfection have had 
a scientific basis. 

Twenty years ago physicians not infrequently 
recommended measures for disinfecting sick-rooms, 
which we now know to be quite as impotent as the 





| I cannot do more. I should have been better pleased 
| had you knit the ball for our soldiers who were at 
that time suffering greatly.” 

The girl started back with a resentful look, her 

| cheek turning pale and her lips colorless. 
“You may see to-day what the sufferings of the 
| American soldier have done for this nation,” he | 
jadded. He drew back the curtain. The sea-breeze 
| was moving the cool boughs of the trees, and the 
flag was floating above the green, full of sunshine, 
beatity and peace. 

The eyes of the two fell silently upon the flag. 
| There it unfolded its stars and threw out its trium- 
| phant folds on the free air. 
| “This is the only response I can make,” he said. 
| “Here is the key.” 

He turned away from the white-faced girl. She 

hid the key in her bosom and fled from the room. 
What response did the officer make to the girl? 

was the question of the town. No one knew at the 
| time, not even General Glover. But Mary became 
| reticent and reserved, shunned society, and not long 
| after left the house of her guardian, and went to live 
| in Salem. 

One day it was told in the streets of the town that 
| Dame Guppy was dead. All spoke in her praise. 
“She was a good woman,” they said, “it was a pity 
she was a little touched in mind.” 
| Mary Glover—now Mary Grant—soon after went 
| to Salem to tell Mary Rawson of her death. 

“Aunt is dead,” she said, “but her eccentricities 
live after her. She told me once that she should 
give to you and to me whatever we found in the 
drawers of her bureau that our keys would unlock. 
I have unlocked the drawer that my key fits, and I 
found there some jewels, a purse of gold, and the 
lines of the New Scotland sea song: 


“If thou hast given hosen and shoon, 
Every night and a’, 
Sit thee down and put them on, 
And may Christ save thy sa’, 


firing of cannon to put an end to an epidemic, or the 
wearing of a little bag of camphor about the neck, 
and similar measures, which fond mothers hope may 
protect their childrén from contracting scarlet-fever 
or diphtheria in the public schools. 

Our knowledge of the value of various disinfecting 
agents is now based upon exact experiments, made 
in the laboratory to determine what amount of each 
is required to destroy the germ of cholera, of typhoid 
fever, or of erysipelas. And we have learned that 
some of the disinfectants commonly relied upon 
twenty years ago are quite ineffective for the 
destruction of such germs. 

Having briefly answered the question as to the 
nature of infectious material we must inquire where 
we are to find these “disease germs,” which, in the 
interest of the public health, it is so important to 
destroy. 

They are found first in the sick-room, where they 
are given off from the body of the infected person; 
and second, outside of it in infected clothing; or in 
the closets and sewers into which the excreta of the 
sick have been thrown without previous disinfection; 
or in filth-beds, which constitute a proper soil for 
the development of some known disease germs; or 
in the water of wells and streams contaminated with 
infectious excreta—by sewerage or surface drainage. 

Having this knowledge it is evident that our first 
efforts should be directed to the destruction of 
disease germs in the sick-room; and that, in view of 
the fatal results which may follow the careless 
scattering about of such material, it is little less than 
criminal to neglect disinfection in the locality where 
the disease germs are propagated, and where their 
destruction is most easily accomplished. 

We must be a little more explicit with reference 
to the material to be disinfected in various diseases. 
In small-pox, scarlet-fever, measles, and the “erup- 
tive fevers” generally, the infectious agent—not yet 
positively demonstrated in any of these diseases—is 
given off from the general surface of the body, and 
everything in contact with the patient becomes 





“I hope that she has done as well by you; you need 
the money so much. Have you kept your key?” 

“Fea” 

“Then come back with me to Marblehead and visit 
| the old house, and we will soon know what the key | 
| will reveal.” “| 
| The two hurried back to the town, and going to the 
| old mahogany bureau that stood near the bed where 

Aunt Roxana had died, Mary Rawson took from 

her purse the key. It fitted one of the drawers. She 
opened it with large eyes and a trembling hand. 

A small package was there and a neatly folded 

paper. 
| She opened the package carefully. 








In it were 


infected. For this reason also these diseases are 
personally contagious—in other words are trans- 
mitted by contact or association with the sick 
person. 

In these diseases, therefore, all clothing worn dur- 
ing the attack, all bedding, and all articles in the 
sick-room, on or in which floating particles from the 
surface of the body might find a lodgement, will 
require disinfection. 

In diphtheria, although it is uncertain whether or 
not the infectious agent is given off from the general 
surface of the body, the precautions must be equally 
rigorous, for the smallest particle of the material 
which is expectorated by the patient may contain 


agent is present in the matters coughed up and 
expectorated,—it is of the utmost importance that 
the sputa be disinfected at once. This is best 
accomplished by the use of rags to receive the 
expectoration, which should at once be burned; or 
by receiving the infectious material in a vessel con- 
taining a suitable disinfecting solution. A solution 
of chloride of lime containing eight ounces to the 
gallon of water, or a five per cent. solution of car- 
bolic acid will be suitable for this purpose. 

In typhoid fever, and in cholera, the infectious 
agent is contained in the discharges from the ali- 
mentary canal, and only those articles in the sick- 
room which are liable to be soiled by these discharges 
are apt to become infected. In these cases, therefore, 
the problem is reduced to the simple precaution of 
disinfecting the alvine discharges and bedding and 
clothing used during the attack. As the infectious 
agent is not given off from the general surface of 
the body these diseases are not transmitted by per- 
sonal contagion. 

Outside of the sick-room disinfection will come 
within the province of the sanitary officials of the 
town rather than of individual members of the com- 
munity, and we cannot attempt in the present article 
to give directions as to the best methods of attaining 
the desired result, but we may say that the difficul- 
ties of the task are immensely increased when 
infectious material is widely distributed by neglect 
of disinfection in the sick-room. 

Among the agents which destroy the vitality of 
disease germs there is none superior to heat; and it 
has been demonstrated by exact experiments that a 
temperature considerably below the boiling point 
of water is fatal to the germ of cholera, of typhoid 
fever, of erysipelas, of glanders,~and of several 
other infectious maladies. In certain other diseases 
in which the germ has not yet been demonstrated in 
a satisfactory manner, we have good reason for 
believing that a temperature of 212° Fahr. is also 
effective. 

Wherever it is applicable, therefore, the most 
ready and reliable means of disinfection is the 
immersion of the infected material in boiling water 
for half an hour, or subjecting it to the action of 
steam. 

In the case of the discharges of patients with 
typhoid fever or cholera, and, probably, also of the 
expectorated matters in diphtheria and scarlet-fever, 
pouring into the vessel boiling water, in the propor- 
tion of four parts to one of the material to be disin. 
fected, and leaving it for half an hour before it is 
thrown out, is an effective way of destroying the 
vitality of the germs present. 

Boiling also ensures the disinfection of drinking 
water contaminated with the germs of cholera or 
typhoid fever; and, in general, food which has 
recently been subjected to a temperature of 212° 
Fahr. may be taken without any danger of parasitic 
invasion, if by any means the disease germs under 
consideration, or the larger animal parasites— 
trichina, tenia—have gained access to it. 

The importance of this knowledge cannot be over- 
estimated, for it has been demonstrated that typhoid 
fever and scarlet-fever may follow the tracks of the 
milkman, and inquiry has developed the fact in 
some instances that contamination of the supply had 
occurred at the dairy, in various ways which we 
cannot at present dwell upon. 

Among the chemical disinfectants available for 
domestic use we should give the preference to a 
solution of chloride of lime, made in the proportion 
of six ounces to the gallon of water, as recommended 
by the Committee on Disinfectants of the American 
Public Health Association; or to a five per cent. 
solution of carbolic acid (pure). 

It must be remembered that chloride of lime soon 
loses its value when exposed to the air; it is there- 
fore important to use only that which is of the best 
quality and which has been preserved in air-tight 
packages. The solutions mentioned should be used 
in quantities considerably in excess of the amount 
of material to be disinfected,—two or three times as 
much,—and an hour or more should be allowed for 
the action of the disinfecting agent before the 
material is thrown out. 

The question how to disinfect woollen garments, 
carpets, stuffed furniture, etc., is a more difficult 
one, especially in the case of small-pox and scarlet- 
fever, in which diseases dried particles are given off 
from the surface of the body which may retain their 
infecting power for months, and which are easily 
entangled in the meshes of woollen goods. 

Whenever it is practicable to use it, steam will be 
the best disigfecting agent for such articles, and 
when they are treated in a properly constructed 
apparatus the injury sustained is slight, if any. In 
view of the difficulty attending the disinfection of 
such articles, the sick-room should be stripped at the 
outset of all superfluous articles of this nature. 

As to the room and the necessary furniture con- 
tained in it, if cleanliness and ventilation has been 
maintained while it was occupied by the sick person, 
the difficulty of disinfecting it at the termination of 
the attack will be greatly reduced. 

Fumigation with the fumes of burning sulphur 
has been largely relied upon for disinfecting the 
sick-room and its contents, but the value of this 
agent has been greatly over-estimated. Disease 
germs are not to be driven away by charms or incan- 
tations, or by bad-smelling substances, and the only 
way to get rid of them effectually is to subject them 
to the action of an agent which destroys their 
vitality. 

Sulphur fumes will do this, in the case of some 
known disease germs, under certain conditions. 
But the penetrating power of this agent is slight, 
and in the absence of moisture its germicide power 
is not very great. It is not safe to rely upon fumi- 
gation for the disinfection of carpets and clothing, 
especially when these are folded or piled up in the 
room to be disinfected. 

As to the room itself, it is well to remember that 
it is not the contained air which is to be disinfected, 
for this is constantly changing in a properly venti- 





lated room. Moreover, free exposure to dry air is 
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"SIX GENTS ISN'T MUCH 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


; A Fact 


Worse knowing is that blood dis- 
eases which all other remedies fail 
to cure, yield to Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 
Fresh confirma- 
tion of this state- 
ment comes to 
hand daily. Even 
such deep-seated 
and stubborn com- 
plaints as Rheu- 
matism, Rheuma- 
~tic Gout, and the 
like, are thorough- 
ly eradicated by 
the use of this won- 
derful alterative. 

Mrs. R. Irving 
Dodge, 110 West 
125th street, New 

= York, certifies :— 

* About two years ago, after suffering 
for nearly two years from rheumatic 
out, being able to walk only with great 

iscomfort, and having tried various | 
remedies, including mineral waters, | 


one of the most effectual ways of destroying many | 
of these disease germs. Thus Doctor Koch, the 
famous German bacteriologist, who discovered the 
cholera germ in 1884, has shown that his cholera 
bacillus loses its vitality in two or three hours when 
exposed to the air in a dry condition. 

What we desire to destroy in the sick-room is the 
infectious material which is attached to surfaces or 
hidden in crevices. This is best accomplished, for 
those parts of the room which admit of such treat- 
ment, by scrubbing with soap and hot water, and 
then washing with a suitable disinfecting solution. 
For this purpose a five per cent. solution of carbolic 
acid (pure) may be used; or a solution of corrosive 
sublimate containing one part of the salt to one 
thousand parts of water—about one drachm to the | 
gallon. 

The very poisonous nature of the last mentioned 
solution must be remembered by those who prefer to 
use it. Either of these solutions may be used to dis- 
infect the hands of those in attendance upon the 
sick, or any article which has been soiled by 
infectious discharges. 

Finally, we may formulate the following sanitary 
axioms: | 

The spread of infectious diseases is to be restricted, 
(a) by isolating the sick, (b) by cleanliness and ven- 
tilation in the sick-room, (c) by disinfecting at once 
all infectious discharges and soiled clothing or bed- 
ding, (d) by removing from the vicinity of human 
habitations all organic matter, filth, in which disease 
germs might find a suitable soil for their develop- 
ment external to the body, (e) by living in dwellings 
constructed in accordance with sanitary principles, 
and in towns having a well-organized sanitary 
service, (f) by destroying disease germs, by heat, in 
water or food which is suspected of being contam- 
inated. GEORGE M. STERNBERG. 


, ALASKA CARNETS. 


m receipt of $1, and 16 cents to pay postage, will 
send by return mail a package of Garnet Rock, con- 
taining a number of garnets, together with one dozen 
loose garnets of different sizes. If to be registered send 
10 cents extra. D. L. Shoemaker, Fort Wrangell, Alaska. 


but if mailed to 






































SU¥D 

It is desirable that Starch for washing clothes 
should be free from !umps. Starch that is re- 
duced to asmooth, even paste, will go further 
than starch which is imperfectly dissolved. 
The Hunter Sifter may be relied upon on wash- 
ing day to do its work quickly and effectively. 

The Hunter Sifter is for sale at stove, 

hardware and house-furnishing stores. 


A toy Sifter, which shows how the large Sifter 
works and which will amuse children, will be 
sent free to anyone who will mention where 
this advertisement was seen, and enclose 
three two-cent stamps to 


THE FRED. J. MEYERS MFG. CO., 
COVINGTON, Ky. 


‘Headquarters for Stylish Clothing. 


This cut shows the most 
recent addition to our 
styles. It has been intro- 
duced since our spring 
catalogue was issued, one 
of which will be mailed on 
application to every reader 
of “The Companion.” The 














Arnheim's Mammoth Tailoring Establishment, 
190 to 194 Bowery, Spring St., New York, 


}it will bring you his Illustrated Fashion 
|Review. 30 samples of the newest and 
|most stylish designs in Spring and Sum- 
|mer Suitings and Overcoatings, and his 
|simple guide for self-measurement with 
|a tape measure. 


without relief, I saw by an advertise- 
ment in a Chicago paper that a man had 
been relieved of this distressing com- 
plaint, after long suffering, by taking 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. I then decided to 
make a trial of this medicine, and took 
it regularly for eight months. I am 
pleased to say that it effected a com- 
plete cure, and that I have since had no =| ‘You can have your clothes made to 
return of the disease.” |order in New York and save 50 per 
Mrs. L. A. Stark, Nashua, N. H., | cent. by dealing with us. 
writes: “One year ago I was taken ill | Syits complete, $16, $20, $25 and 


with rheumatism, being confined to my 
house six months. I came out of the | $30. Trousers, $4, $5, $6, $7 and $8. 








An effectual worm medicine will be found in 
“Brown’s Vermifuge Com/its.” 25 cents a box. [Adv. 
ce nae 














Good housekeepers are fast finding out that a pure suit is positively one of sickness very much debilitated, with no eis b Overcoats, lined with silk, $16, ; 
ao Sune aanNn Gen ieetine eubennee trimester the most stylish ever of-| Sppetite, and my system disordered in [#18 $20, ®22 and $25. 
o , 2 es 


fered to the public. It is ste d way. I commenced to use Ayer’s 

arsaparilla and began to improve at 
in Cheviots, Cassimeres,/ once, gaining in strength and soon re- 
Worsteds, Tweeds and| covering my usual health. I cannot say 
Serges, and besides being | too much in praise of this well-known 
cut in Sacks are also 


medicine.” 
shown in Cutaways and “T have taken a great deal of medi- 


| Every garment is warranted. The 
trimming and work we give stand 
comparison with the best produced, 
without exception. Style and perfec- 

|tion in fit we easily accomplish by our 

| system of measuring blanks, which is 


licious of dishes. Avoid goods only recommended by 
their cheapness, [Ads, | 


| 
LADIES’ BOOTS. 


Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of 

















: € 
. Prince Alberts. cine, but nothing has done me so  /|@8 Simple as the letter A. State price 
$2.00; BRIGHT DONGOLA, KID oF GOAT. Spring overcoats are of- much good as Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. I |and kind of material wanted as our 
' $3.25 French Tanned Kid. fered at bargain prices.| felt its beneficial effects before I had stock comprises 5,000 styles. 

Common Sense or Opera Toe. Sizes, 2}¢ to 7, B, C, D, They are shown silk-lined quite finished one bottle, and I can ' —- 
Bent EE widths. | in four shades ter $15 freely testify that it is the best blood- WHERE 
CONSUMERS’ BOOT & SHOE CO., ; : medicine I know of.” —L. W. Ward, Sr., INSURED? 

Box 3305, Boston, Mass. Send for Catalogue. Boys’ clothing is shown Woodland, Texas. I 

- ae in every imaginable style : n Boston, at the " 





ARE 


office of Hub Gore 
Makers, the largest 
manuf’urers of Shoe- 
Elastic in America. 
This Trade Mark on 


HUTCHINSON’S GLOVES = as we oe 


i wonder of the trade. Splendid garments are 


ARE THE BEST MADE #jsoia tor $3.75 and $4.50, suitable both for 
For driving or street wear. Made with | school and dress. Write for a catalogue, also 
care from selected stock and warranted. | instructions for 
Those wishing serviceable gloves and to | 
learn how to get them and save money, | Should accompany all orders. 


send stamp to the manufacturer for his | 
book about gloves. Established 1862. A, H. KING & Co., | Sue ALC SOUETER ol 
The Leading American Clothiers, | PENSION Franerceas | 

Deserters ‘ee y wefree. A 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


: . PREPARED BY | 
- asur | 
oo a Cn Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Price $1; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 


ee 


YOUR 


inde 


yee, 





CONGRESS 


JOHNSTOWN, N. Y. 


ELECTRIC BELL OUTFIT; “~~ —— 


t 
For $2.50, ress paid, east of Mississippi 
i Advance” ireuit Bat 





JOHN C. HUTCHINSON, 
. W. McCORMICK & SONS, 

















SHOES 


' River. 1 Cell ‘* Advance”? Open Circu at- 
‘i tery (best in the market), 1 2% inch Box Bell, _ ~—_ < the Elas- 
5 1 Push Button (cherry or walnut), 150 feet in- p) is the insurance 
ik sulated wire and staples. Not toys but standard | N S U a a8) f Seal Stamp. 
grote, Any boy can set up. Send Money Order or 


>, 


ostal Note. Mention THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





ADVANCE ELECTRIC CO., 348 Congress St., Boston. 


Seamless Stockinet Dress Shield 


WARRANTED 

WATERPROOF 
and ODORLESS. 
SAVES YOUR DRESS. 


Made under U. S. Patents, 
Nov. 13, 1888, March 5, 1889. 
Pat. in England and France. 

If your dealer does not keep 
them send 25 cents for a pair. 


Columbia Rubber Co., Manufacturers, Boston, Mass. 


SEDGWICK STEEL WIRE FENCE 
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Best Fences and Gates for all 
purposes. Free Catalogue giving 
full particulars and prices. 

Ask Hardware Dealers, or ad- 
dress, mentioning this paper, 


SEDGWICK BROS, Richmond, Ind. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE FAMILY HORSE. 


Sy a 


























There are various ways of washing dishes—possibly the above 
isthe worst. If you want your dishes, glassware, silver, &c., per- 
fectly clean and bright, wash them with Pearline. Being a powder 
it is especially convenient for this work—besides it keeps the 
dish-rag clean, pure, sweet. Put Pearline in sinks and basins, turn 
on hot water ; it will cleanse the waste pipes. Many women use 
Pearline for these purposes only; they are only half wise. For 
the laundry, kitchen and house-cleaning, in fact wherever soap 
is used, try Pearline—it’s better, quicker, and saves labor—it has 
no equal, no rival. It is as harmless as the finest imported castile 
soap. Beware of peddled imitations. Pearline is never peddled, 


but all grocers sell it. 147 Manufactured only hy JAMES PYLE, New York, 














Ice Cream at Home! 


Made cheaply and quickly by using a Triple Motion 








HOW Insured? 
By this Legal Docu- 
ment which accom- 
panies the shoes. 





INSURANCE CERTIFICATE. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 15, 1888. 


This {usures to the wearer of these 
shoes perfect service of the Gore for ONE 
AND ONE-HALF YEARS from date letter 
in Trade Mark. If the Elastic fails within 
eighteen months, send the shoes by express, at 
our expense, from any part of the United 
States, Canada, Mexico, West Indies, or 
Sandwich Isl’ds, and we will insert new Gorein 
JSinest manner, and return shoes free of expense. 
pean HUB GORE MAKERS, Boston, Mass. 


Mii vonbir 
Othe aE 














WHAT Insured ?— The Zlastic Gore. 


Shrinking. 
hoummst| Basis, SUCH | Fre batters 
Geteing Tego. sons | Fee co. 


WHERE Sold ?—xverywhere. They cost 

no more, and come in every desirable grade and 

make. Write us for list of dealers in your locality. 
(Copyright, 1889, by Hub Gore Makers, Boston, Massa.) 





WHITEMAN 


MILK JARS, 


Patented, Sept. 23, °84. 


Adapted for the delivery of 
milk in all cities and towns, 


An Offer. 


I will pay any reader of 


THE YOUTH’S COMPAN- 
ION a commission of 10 
per cent, of the amount of 
any order they can obtain 
from milk dealers for my 
Jars. This agreement 
must be attached to the 
order with name of party 
claiming the commission. 

ou can obtain an order 


CIRCULARS. from your own dealer and 
others if you will try. 


‘“FROZEN DAINTIES.”’ im aa j ¥ Send for my catalogue. 


jhowing advantages whic) 
A book of choice receipts for Ice-Cream, Sherbet, Water Ices, etc., packed g will induce him to giv 
gm with each Freezer this season, or will be mailed upon receipt of ten cents in 


you an order. 
stamps. ; ‘ A. V. WHITEMAN, 
The White Mountain Freezer Co., 
142 HOLLIS STREET, NASHUA, N. H, 


SEND FOR 
Price Lists 


and 


DESCRIPTIVE 










Covered Gearing: Waterproof Tubs; Durable Cans; Malleable Iron Beaters 
coated with Tin, and the Triple Motion, are only a few of the many desirable 
features of this famous Freezer. 

Will freeze in half the time of any other Freezer and | 

produce cream of the finest quality. | 

For sale by wide-awake, enterprisin 

Inquire for the ‘* 
house-furnishing goods. 


AY aa WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER. 
Its Stabling, Care, and Feeding, 
A Practical Manual for Horsekeepers. 
By GEO. A. MARTIN, Illustrated. 

CONTENTS.—Selecting the Horse.—Feeding and 
Watering.—Barns and Stables.—Stable Management.— 
Clipping, Singeing and Trimming.—On the Road.—Rid- 
ing on Horseback.—Harness and ehicles.—Shoeing and 
Care of the Feet.—Ailments and Remedies.—Prize 
Essays; Stabling, Feed, and Care; How to Select a 
Horse and Keep it; Views of a Veteran; The Family 
Horse in the Prairie States. 

Cloth, 12mo. Price, post-paid, $1.00. 


ORANGE JUDD CO., 751 Broadway, N. Y.. 





tradesmen the world over. 
White Mountain” of your local dealer in 
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i) 144 Chambers Street, 
New York, N.Y. 
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For Coughs, Colds and Consumption use the old Veg- 
etable Pulmonary Balsam of Cutler Bros. [Adr. 
— 


Every Standard Thermometer is carefully tes- | 
ted, accurately adjusted and warranted. They should 
be a fixture in every modern house. (Ade, | 


oe 

‘*‘Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice’’ whitens the teeth without injury. Get the gen- 
uine made by JOHN I. BROWN & SONS, Boston. (Adv, 








SUMMER SCHOOL FOR BOYS, at_the pey- 
ant School, Roslyn, L. Ove 
looking L. I. Sound. Send for illustrated catalogue. 


SPALDINGS GENUINE LE: Aen E BALL | 
99 t "OSTPAID. $1.10. G. L. | 
Cc Ss. rox Detroit, Michigan. 
6 ’? The Famous Italian Game, ena- 
ALLEGRO. bles any one to read music at sight, 
without any previous knowledge whatever. 35c, by mail. 
Very interesting; try it. W.C. Young, 910 Arch St., Phila, 
q Clark & Perrin’s Home Course of Busi- | 
ness Training. Book-keeping, Penman- | 
chip. Com’! Law, Business Forms, &c., | 
ro’ ughly taught by eat. Circulars | 
Pa, 





tho: 
free. Write to Clark's College, Erie, 


JUST IT OUT a 85 E REPORTER'S 


By BENN PITMAN - es B. HOWARD. 
A new presentation of the Reporting Style of tomar 
raphy or Phonetic Short-han Send for ¢ meeegue to) 
Phonographic Institute, Cincinnati, Oh 


FRANCES E. WILLARD'S Siivtest Sur's 


Glim ses of ay fey 
Years. Autoviograpey ioe and history of W 6,0€ 
sold before issued 


00 guaranteed. ox Ry for 
Solicitors. Yor liberal’ pnts and territory padrens, 
. J. SMITH & CO., Phila. Agents 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY, 


POUGHKEEPSI E, N.Y. 54th Year. Peavenes 
thorougal for Colleg » the Government Academies, and 
Mi ilitary Drill. BISBEE & AMEN, Principals. 

W LE YAN ACADEMY. One of the half- 
dozen best Cl cal and Academic Schools in New 

ant of $61 in advance will cover 
rd, washing, room and heating for 
the fall term, beginning Aug. 25. Send for catalogue to 
G. M. STE®#LE, Principal, W ilbraham, |! lass. 


CORSETS 


daabeot re wn Nel te og 
Soft, pliable, and absolutely unbreakable. e 
best’ ever made. Ask your dealer fer them. | 


REELY'S 16-ct. Pant Stretcher. | 


Sold Everywhere. 


Bagging at the knee positively remedied. 
) (By mail 18c.) 715 Wash’n b’n Street, Boston, 


Tdeal Hair Curler. |! 


Does not burn or soil the hair or hands. 
SOLD ax ALL DRUG AND TOILET GOODS DEALERS, 
MPLE, POSTPAID, 50 CENTS. 
G.L.T THOMPSON, Mir., 130 Clinton St., CHICAGO, 


PuzzleWatch Charms 


\Most taking novelty out. Exact imitation of *‘Piga 

lin Clover.” Size of a nickel. Gold plated. Sam- 

ple by mail, 15¢3 at ey 25; dozen, $1. Stamps 
taken. Agents Want 


STAYNER & 06., Providence, RB. ah 


SHEETS OF FOREIGN STAMPS 


Sent to Agents. 30 Per Cent. Commission allowed, 

















England. The pa 















135 varieties, including Mexico, South and Centr 
America, all genuine. and a stamp album for 25 cts.; 
10 Mexico, 7 cts.: 8 Ecuador, 16 cts.; 5 Peru, 5 cts. Sample 


copy of the large st stamp journal published sent free, 
Cc. H. Mekeel, 1011 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 


7 REELY'S CORK EXTRACTOR. 


MAR 6 Corks lifted out whole. 


188 Only play to do it. 
a : Sold Everywhere. _ [By mail, ~~ 
. 715 Washington St., Boston. 


ASK . ine DEALER FOR 


FARGO’S ‘BOX TIP’ SHOES: 


For Boys and Girls. 
___ $2.50 SHOE FOR MEN.  _— 


Bary ¢ CARR 


100 ie ie Automatic 


____THE YOUTH'’S C 






COMPANION. 


JUNE 27, 1889 











DR. PRICE’S COOK BOOK, 
containing excellent receipts for make 
ques ing Bread, Biscuits, Cakes, Pastry, 





‘SEN’ 


Puddings, etc. All carefully tested, | and °38 
FR FREE & and arranged in simple and practical before offered. Challenges, Ideals, Ottos at big reduc- 


ques form. Address, PRICE BAKING 
POWDER CO. CO., Chicago, Ill. Mention Companion, | 


DON’T WEAR FALSE BANGS 
unless they are made of natural curly hair. We 
have them from $2.00up. Our bangs keep in | 
shape simply by combing. New Illustrated 
Catalogue of latest styles free. Goods sent by | 
























mail everywhere. 
S S. C. BECK, 
Menufacturer of Hair Goods, 


36 N. EicHTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 


For Parks, Lams 


or Indoors, 
With or without Awning. 


For particulars address 
Jacksonville Mfg. Co., 
Jacksonville, Ill. 


_BEFORE RE PURCHASING 
a WRITE TO 
HEADQUARTERS FOR 


D CARTS: ndLIGHT WAGONS 


We er four of the best Carts on 
the market with all latest im- 
provements. Alsoa large line of 
stick seat, road and deli 
. Write for circulars 
eae prices. 
WINANS, PRATT & CO. 
Kalamazoo, 


* 67 Pitcnerst, + Kalamazoo, Mich. 


—=7| BATH |ROLLING 
[By CABINET.| GHAIR. 





A CURE for| A Priceless 
Rheum atism,| Boon to those 
Liver and Skin|who are un- 
f) Diseases, Ete, |able to walk. 
| Descriptive (Cin ae 

f both 
BAIH & CHAIR Rw New Haven, Conn. 


p THE BOY Bais | 


Tent. ‘rhs bs Giel hes ale also 
birthdays, and wants a 
lay-house. Send 5c for 
logue | 
| 


























justrated catal 
of Tents and Sow To 
Goods. ow TO 
CAMP, where to go, etc. 


E.C. COOK & BRO., 


40 Dearborn St., CHICAGU. 


If so, and desire fashionable 
writing- paper at reasonable 
prices, ask your stationer for 
Boston Linen, 

Boston Bon 


d, 
or Bunker Hill Linen. 


If he does not keep them send 
us three two-cent stamps for our 
——- lete samples of paper 

| | re xentin over 250 vari- 


Postage is 16 cts. per lb. ee whic 1 wan a 


oeSAMUE 
Express often cheaper. ' 49 to 51 Franklin Street, Boston. 


ves \ COAT COLLAR SPRING. 


ery Man and Boy should 
have one. They go under the Col- 
lar and keep the Collar and Front of 
Coat in perfect shape, without button- 
ing or pressing. Ap ppited and removed 
jarane y. Lastsa ——" 1 








use. 15 cons, st- L- 
LOCK © OAT Sean SPRING 
CO., 38 Court Square, Boston, 


Mass. 


LYON& HEALY 
Pinaiearer seri eiarers Re 





eve. Contains Instruction for 

‘Amateur Bands, Exercises and Scales 

Drum Major's Tactics, By-Laws, and 
& Belected List of Band Music. 













Fall-Sits, 
fo &c.in one. \} 


Wholesale & Retail. Many long in use. 0! 


Send for Girewlare. E. J, KNOWLTON, ‘ann Arbor. or, Mich. 
PANT-STRETCHERS, FREE. 


Send 12 cts. for postage and packing. Best invention for 
taking out wrinkles and bagging at the knees. For 6 cts. 








additional, if mention is made of this pa - we will | 


send full line of samples of cottons oe ro 
tape, and full directions. BAY “PAN 
COM PANY, 34 Hawley Street, Bost a 

The Most RELIABLE Foop 

E'S For infants & inva alids. 

t a specially pre- 

pared Food, adapted to the weak- 

8) O DEa est stomach. 4 sizes cans. Pam- 

t phiet free; "WOOLRICH & CO. 

Tea every label), PALMER, MASS. 








YOU CAN SECURE A LIBERAL 
GASH compensation working for the New 
England aepaee, now edited by Edward 


FOR YOU E. Hale, D. D.,'and Edwin D. Mead 

* (leader in the “Old South Movement,” for 
the popular study of History and Politics). Send twenty- 
five cents for complete outtit, together with all necessary 
papers on Wesley ular directions, to New England Mag- 
azine C 


yesleyan Building, 36 | 36 Bromfield St., Boston, 





reely’s Adjustable Pants ! 


No buttons, no buttonholes. 

Size varied'5 inches in 46 minute. 
Made in 44 the usual time. 

Put on in ‘4 the usual time. 





Vib iS’ Wochi 
5 Washington St., Boston. 


~ AGENTS ¥ WANTED 


DAL ox 


Pillow Sham Holder 


Large Profits. Circulars free, 


“Es ‘RICE? 












~— 
ote and all kinds “ E Becnt- 


ogue and 3 
12 Hanover St., Bocton:Mass. 


For Baby Ca 
ture. 
Ww. kB. “B. NUITING © 


BY MAIL! 
Everything in Dry Goods and Garments 


Suits for Boys, Girls and Babies, Upholstery, &c., all 
at lowest pric es. Send for Vines s and Shopping Com- 
pepion (FREE). GRANVILL 4 B. HAINES & 

XO., successors to COOPE R & CONARD, Mar- 
ket and Ninth Streets, Philadelphia, Pa, 









Special chance given one tailor in | 


DRY GOODS 


HAVE A REAL | 


BICYCLE! 


The Victor Junior is the 
best built, best finished and in 
every way the finest boy’s 
bicycle made. The prices are 
not high either. 

nd for catalogue and 
SS D, learn all about it. 
S 


=~ Overman Wheel Co., Makers, 


Boston, Mass. 





ot mon 





BREAK OR ROLL UP 
























absolutely Pure. Handsome 

away with orders of $10.00 anc 
and 40 cents. Exce 

per Ib. Special.—We 
‘ine Teas on receipt 


y in Pure Goods. 


pone en 
THE GREAT AMERICA N TEA co. 


JOB LOT NEW CYCLES 





BETTER NEWS 10 |/ 


And 


The choicest ever imported. 
known in quality, prices. premiums and disco 
A CHANCE OF A LIFE-TIME. GET PREMIUM No. as 


Latest and Best Inducements offered in Premiums and Di: n 
Bott tL wy 4 d Discounts to introduce and get 


dens of China and Japan, none but the’ Highest Grade Leaf being used. All ge 
rted China, Lamps, &c., given | 


* want Formosa or Amoy Oolong, Mixed, Young Hyson, Gun 
= an, English Break fast or Sun-Sun Cho 


joy a cup of Good Tea, 


Latest patterns. Celebrated Rudge Light Roadsters 


merican Champions, $20. Lower than ever 


tions. Large second-hand stock. Easy payments if 
| desired. Send for catalogue and terms to agents. 
ROUSE, HAZARD & CO., 8 H St., Peoria, Ill. Il. 


The Only Practical Low-Priced 


TYPEWRITER 


$10.00 and $15.00. 
| FIRST-CLASS, RAPID, DURABLE, BUSINESS. 
Catalogue Free. Agents ‘Wanted. 
Typewriter Dept., Pope Mfg. Co., Boston. | 


ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL. 

This new ELASTIC 

GEESE ETON’s 3 § has a Pad different | 
“from all others, is cup shape, 
with Self-adjusting Ball in cen- 
tre, L,.-4 itself to all positions 
of the body while the ball in the 
cup weeses back the intes- 
Since Just & a person does with 
t Ay With light presenre the 
He wnia is 5 Png = | day and night, 
9 a , sedinas cure certain. , durable and cheap. 
Sent by mail. Cir. free. gteston s Co., Chicago, Ili. 
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Feeo, BROWNS 
"GINGER. 


imitations are seal but are Worthless. nemo 






NS r; peereorn _— 


Fluid and Solid Extracts 
Ste Blossoms. The Best 
lood Purifier Known. Cures 
Cancer, Catarrh, Salt Rheum, | 
Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, Sick 
Headache, Constipation, Piles. 
W hoo ping Cough, and all 
Bl jiseases. Send for 
circular. Mention Companion, 


HARMLESS. 








PERFECTLY 


Patented Feb. 19, 


The Vactum Tipped Arrow, 


With Gun or Pistol and Target for 
Home Amusement. 






Pleases everybody. For sale by all 
dealers. ailed for 75 cents. 


ELASTIC TIP CO., PAT'S AND SOLE MFRS., 


A package to make 5 gallons 


DR. SWETT’S 
ROOT BEER, 


25 cents. By mail. 31 cents. 4 packages, 
$1.00, prepaid. Composed of Sarsaparilla, 
Life of Man, Juniper, etc., etc. An agree- 





| filled from nearest De 


Banking, Corre- 
BOO EPIN spondence.Com’1! 
Law, Com’! 


Arithmetic, Penmanship, &c. Foung "Men and Wo- 
men practically educated at Eastman College, Pough- 
keepsie, N. ¥. No charge for situations furnished. Ad- 
dress for Catalogue, C. C. GAINES, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


SPECIAL. 


Send for Catalogue (free) explaining our 
entire line of MEN'S FURNISHINGS, also 
containing rules for self-measurement of our 





| well-known shirts to measure. Six for $9.00, 


express paid. The very best that can be pro- 
duced at any price. 

Money cheerfully refunded for any pur- 
chases not satisfactory. 


ANATHAN & CO., 


305 Broadway and 32 E. 14th St., New York. 


do You Want Money? 


Have you One Hundred, One 
Thousand, or F: ive Thousand 
Dollars? You can multiply 
it by ten in one year by get- 
ting the sole agency = - 
watches in your city. 
guarantee you ebsciutely \ 
against loss supply adver- 

tising matter free, give exclu- ON 
sive agency, sole use of our 
club forms, and protect you from competition, You 
know that our Keystone Dust-Proof atchescontain 
everything essential to accurate time keeping in ad- 
dition to numerous patented improvements found in 
no other watch. They are the Best and our prices 
the lowest. No one else can give you one-tenth the 
advantages we offer. Write at once for full particu- 
lars before your town is taken. We refer to an 
commercial agency. Capital, $300,000. Full Paid. 
THE KEYSTONE E WATCH CLUB CO, 
904 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


TRIUMPH Meppina 
Self-Wringing Mop. 


No more chapped hands 
or lame back. Saves 
time and labor. Hands - ‘ 
do not touch water. Boiling 
water can be used, also soda, 
a. lye, &c. Cloths knit 
y a patent process, elastic, 
easy to wring, absorb water 
like a sponge. A_ wonderful 
he invention. Over 
600,000 sold. Sells at 
sight. No experience necessary. 
Our new methods of selling 
assure success. Supply depots 
at os centres. 


i Supply depots 
at important centres. Orders 

































Liberal terms. Illustrated circulars free. ELLIOTT 
» General Supply Office, 
115 Public Square, Cleveland, Ohio. 








able drink, while acting gently and bene- 
ficially on the stomach, liver and kidneys. 
245 WASHINGTON STREET, Boston, Mass. 























ADIES! 


All Lovers of Fine Teas. 


Nothin dl * Dod 


eceived, which are Picked from the Select Tea Gar- 


New Premiums of Im 
i upwards, or discounts made if preferred. Good Teas 30, 
lient Family Teas 50 and 60 cents. Very Best 65 to 90 cents 
will send by mail a Trial Order of 3% Ibs. of our very 
of $2.00. When ordering be particular and state if you 
wder, Imperial 
umbug. Remember we de 
Send at once for a Trial Order to the Old Reliable 
For particulars 


> 3 and 38 Vesey St., New York, iN. Y. P.O. Box 287. 























‘SPECIAL OFFER ON THIS KNIFE. 


Cut is exact size, 2-blades, oil temper, file tested bl 


replaced oe if soft or flawy. Well worth $1. Ltt oy 
.; but for awhile will mail sam ‘or 
50 cts.; 5 for oF. Boys’ 2-blade, 25 cts.; 
Ladies’ 2-blade pearl, ‘35 cts.; 
Pruning knife, $1.; Bud- 
ding, 35 cts.: Grafting, 
% cts.; Pruning 
Shears, 90 cts.3 
or, $1.; 
page list, free; 
also “Hints on 
Use of Tools,” 
and “How 
use a Razor.” 


Maher & Grosh, 
4S Street, 
TOLEDO, OHIO, 


W.L. DOUGLAS 
$3 SHOE Labits. 


Best material, best style, best fitting in the 
world. Ask your dealer to show you a pair. They are 
made of the best kid that can be ams in this coun- 
try, none but experts can tell them from the genuine 
French article. The only $3 shoe for Ladies in the 
world with smooth inner soles, having no tacks or wax 
thread to hurt the feet or soil or injure the finest hose, 
and are as flexible as hand-sewed shoes. For style, easy 
fitting and durability they are equal to shoes fhat cost 
from $5 to $6. If your dealer does not keep them or any 
of the kinds I advertise, take no other make, but send 
to me for order blanks that give full instructions how to 
es a Dgrseet fit by mail direct from m 7 factory, postage 

The price must be oneeee with all orders. No 
shoes =, without the money. 4 have a copy of 
H’S COMPANION of am you will not need 
to send ro order blanks, as my advertisement in that 
number shows the engravings of the shoes and full in- 
structions how to order. Please keep that ae and 

oe it to wer a friends who may want to pair. 
UGLAS, 148 Pleasan’ Street, 

Siecktes, Mase 8. 


HIRES 


23% HIRES’ IMPROVED 25¢ 


ROOT BEER! 


IN LIQUID NOBOILING EASILY MADE 
G|| THISPACKACE MAKES FIVE GALLONS 


SES FIVE CALLOWS 


V aLiowld no PHOCHE? 


RooT 
BEER 


The most APPETIZING and WHOLESOME 
TEMPERANCE DRINK inthe world. TRYJT. 


Ask your Druggist or Grocer for it. 
C. E. HIRES, PHILADELPHIA. 





































e® For. 
BEAUTY o* POLISH 
SAVING LABOR, CLEANLINESS, 
DURABILITY & CHEAPNESS, UNEQUALLED.| 
No ODoR WHEN HEATED. 
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